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Societal Facts 


MAURICE MANDELBAUM 








I. INTRODUCTION 


F one adopts Broad’s distinction between critical and speculative 
| ee the following paper may be regarded as an attempt to deal 

with one of the major problems of a critical philosophy of the social sciences. 
Like all such attempts, this paper faces some difficulties which are not 
encountered in equally acute form by those who deal with the concepts and 
methods of the natural sciences. In the first place, the concepts and methods 
utilized in the natural sciences have been more sharply defined than have 
been those which social scientists employ. In the second place, there is less 
disagreement among natural scientists than among social scientists as to the 
purposes which actually do underlie, or which should underlie, their studies. 
In the third place, the relations among the various branches of natural science 
seem to be more easily definable and less subject to dispute than is the case 
among the social sciences. It is with one aspect of the relations among the 
various social sciences that this paper will be concerned. 

There can scarcely be any doubt that there is at present a considerable 
measure of disagreement among social scientists concerning the relations which 
obtain among their various disciplines. For example, there is little agreement 
as to how the province of “‘ social psychology ”’ is related to general psychology 
on the one hand or to sociology on the other. There is perhaps even less 
agreement as to how sociology and history are related, or whether, in fact, 
history is itself a social science. Even the province of cultural anthropology 
which, in its earlier stages, seemed to be capable of clear definition, is now 
in a position in which its relations to the other fields of social science have 
become extremely fluid. This type of fluidity in the boundaries of the various 
social sciences, and the ease with which concepts employed in one discipline 
spread to other disciplines, has been quite generally regarded as a promising 
augury for the future of the social sciences. One notes the frequency with 
which “ integration ’’ is held up as an important programmatic goal for . 
social scientists. But such pleas for integration are ambiguous. On the one 
hand, they may merely signify a recognition of the fact that attempts to 
understand some concrete problems call for co-operation between persons 
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trained to use the concepts and methods of different social sciences, or that 
workers in one discipline should be aware of the methods and results of those 
who work in other fields. On the other hand, what some who plead for 
“integration ’’ in social science seem to demand is that the various disciplines 
should merge into one larger whole. On such a view the goal of integration 
would be the achievement of a state in which all persons who work in the 
field of social science would operate with the same set: of concepts and would 
utilize the same methods of inquiry. If I am not mistaken, it is sometimes 
assumed that the social sciences will have made their greatest advance when 
the individual social sciences which now exist will have lost their separate 
identities. In so far as this paper has a practical purpose, its purpose is to 
indicate that “ integration ’’, taken in this sense, is a mistaken goal for sociolo- 
gists and psychologists to pursue.? 

In stating that I wish to argue against what some social scientists believe 
to be the most promising path which their sciences can follow, it is clear that 
this paper has what might be termed an injunctive character. I am attempting 
to rule in advance that certain modes of procedure should or should not be 
adopted by practising social scientists. To those trained in the critical 
philosophy of the natural sciences, such a procedure will doubtless seem both 
foolhardy and perverse. Yet, it is unavoidable. So long as there are funda- 
mental differences among social scientists with respect to the types of concepts 
and types of method which they actually use, and so long as the criteria by 
means of which they measure the adequacy of these concepts and methods 
differ, every attempt to do more than compile a corpus of materials for com- 
parison, will involve that the analyst of the social sciences should take his own 
stand with respect to the matters under debate. Where one can show reasons 
for the position adopted, the injunctive element in one’s analyses cannot be 
claimed to be wholly arbitrary. It is in proportion to the strength of these 
reasons that any particular injunctive proposal is to be judged. 

However, any proposal as to the relations which ought to obtain between 
two or more social sciences will presuppose a belief as to what the goal of the 
social sciences may be. Concerning this topic there is also a considerable 
amount of debate. However, I believe it possible to formulate a general 
statement which might be acceptable to all, leaving unprejudiced those specific 
issues which have divided social scientists into opposed camps. I submit that 
the following statement would be quite generally acceptable: it is the task 
of the social sciences to attain a body of knowledge on the basis of which the 
actions of human beings as members of a society can be understood. This 
definition of the aim of the social sciences does not rule out the possibility 
that an understanding of the actions of human beings as members of a society 
may be instrumental to some further aim, such as that of attaining the means 
of controlling human behaviour, or of promoting human welfare. (Nor, of 
course, does it affirm that this is the case.) Furthermore, it is to be noted 
that in this statement of the aims of the social sciences I have avoided pre- 

1In this paper I shall not be concerned with the other social sciences. 
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judging this issue as to whether the body of knowledge which is sought can 
be formulated as a system of laws, and whether an understanding of human 
actions is equivalent to explaining these actions in the sense in which the 
term ‘‘ explanation ’’ is used in the natural sciences. Throughout this paper 
I wish to avoid raising these questions, and in so far as possible I shall confine 
my discussion to a neutral terminology which does not prejudge any of these 
issues. Wherever my language seems to suggest that I am using the model 
of explanation used in the natural sciences, my point could equally well be 
phrased in terms which are compatible with the view that the methods and 
concepts of the social sciences are utterly different from those employed in 
the natural sciences. And, conversely, where I use the language of “ under- 
standing ’’, my discussion can equally well be rephrased in terms of the language 
of scientific ‘‘ explanation ’’. 

Having now defined what I take to be the task of the social sciences, 
I can state the aim of this paper. My aim is to show that one cannot under- 
stand the actions of human beings as members of a society unless one assumes 
that there is a group of facts which I shall term “ societal facts’’ which are 
as ultimate as are those facts which are “ psychological’’ in character. In 
speaking of “societal facts’’ I refer to any facts concerning the forms of 
organization present in a society. In speaking of “ psychological facts ’’ I 
refer to any facts concerning the thoughts and the actions of specific human 
beings. 


II. AN EXAMPLE OF THE IRREDUCIBILITY OF SOCIETAL CONCEPTS 


If it be the case, as I wish to claim, that societal facts are as ultimate as 
are psychological facts, then those concepts which are used to refer to the 
forms of organization of a society cannot be reduced without remainder to 
concepts which only refer to the thoughts and actions of specific individuals.* 
There are many reasons why the type of claim that I am putting forward has 
been doubted, and We shall note some of these reasons as we proceed. First, 
however, it will be well to lend some plausibility to the view by means of 
an example. 

Suppose that I enter a bank, I then take a withdrawal slip and fill it out, 
I walk to a teller’s window, I hand in my slip, he gives me money, I leave 
the bank and go on my way. Now suppose that you have been observing 
my actions and that you are accompanied by, let us say, a Trobriand Islander. 
If you wished to explain my behaviour, how would you proceed ? You could 
explain the filling out of the withdrawal slip as a means which will lead to 
the teller’s behaviour towards me, that is, as a means to his handing me some 
notes and coins ; ‘and you could explain the whole sequence of my action as 
directed towards this particular end. You could then explain the significance 

1 The term “ ultimate ” may, of course, have other meanings as.well. In the present pa 


however, I am taking the irreducibility of a <— of concepts to be equivalent to the ah agan of 
that set of facts to which these concepts refer. . - 
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which I attached to the possession of these notes and coins by following me 
and noting how the possession of them led other persons, such as assistants in 
shops, to give me goods because I gave them the notes and coins which the 
bank teller had handed to me. Such would be an explanation of my observed 
behaviour in terms of the behaviour of other specific individuals towards me. 
And it might at first glance appear as if an explanation couched in terms of 
these interpersonal forms of behaviour would be adequate to cover all of the 
aspects of the case. 

However, it would also be necessary for you to inform the stranger who 
accompanies you that it does not suffice for a person to fill out such a slip 
and hand it to just anyone he may happen to meet. It would also be only 
fair to inform him that before one can expect a bank teller to hand one money 
in exchange for a slip, one must have “ deposited’’ money. In short, one 
must explain at least the rudiments of a banking system to him. In doing 
so one is, of course, using concepts which refer to one aspect of the institutional 
organization of our society, and this is precisely the point which I wish to 
make. (And the same point can be made with reference to how Malinowski 
has explained to us the Trobriand Islanders’ system of ceremonial exchanges 
of gifts.) In all cases of this sort, the actual behaviour of specific individuals 
towards one another is unintelligible unless one views their behaviour in terms 
of their status and roles, and the concepts of status and role are devoid of 
meaning unless one interprets them in terms of the organization of the society 
to which the individuals belong. 

To this it may be objected that any statement concerning the status of 
an individual is itself analysable in terms of how specific individuals behave 
towards other individuals, and how these in turn behave towards them. 
Thus it might be claimed that while the explanation of an individual’s behaviour 
often demands the introduction of concepts referring to “ societal status ’’, 
such concepts are themselves reducible to further statements concerning actual 
or probable forms of behaviour. Thus, societal concepts might be held to 
be heuristic devices, summarizing repeated patterns of behaviour, but they 
would be nothing more: their real meaning would lie in a conjunction of 
statements concerning the behaviour of a number of individuals. 

However, this view is open to serious objection. We have seen in the 
foregoing illustration that my own behaviour towards the bank teller is deter- 
mined by his status. If the attempt is now made to interpret his status in 
terms of the recurrent patterns of behaviour which others exemplify in dealing 
with him, then their behaviour is left unexplained: each of them—no less 
than I—will only behave in this way because each recognizes the teller of 
a bank to have a particular status. Similarly, it is impossible to resolve the 
bank teller’s role into statements concerning his behaviour towards other 
individuals. If one wished to equate his societal role with his reactions 
towards those who behave in a particular way towards him, it would be 
unintelligible that he should hand us money when we present him with a with- 
drawal slip when he stands in his teller’s cage, and yet that he would certainly 
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refuse to do so if we were to present him with such a slip when we met him 
at a party. Bank tellers as well as depositors behave as they do because they 
assume certain societally defined roles under specific sets of circumstances. 
This being the case, it is impossible to escape the use of societal concepts in 
attempting to understand some aspects of individual behaviour: concepts 
involving the notions of status and role cannot themselves be reduced to 
a conjunction of statements in which these or other societal concepts do not 
appear. 

[Precisely the same point may be made with respect to attempts to 
translate societal concepts into terms of the thoughts of individuals rather 
than into terms of their overt behaviour. If one should wish to say that 
I acted as I did towards the teller because I foresaw that through my actions 
he would be led to give me money, one would still have to admit that my 
anticipation of his response was based upon my recognition of the fact that 
he was a bank teller, and that the role of a bank teller demands that he should 
act as the bank’s agent, and the function of a bank (so far as each depositor 
is concerned) is that of being a custodian of legal tender, etc. etc. Thus, in 
attempting to analyse societal facts by means of appealing to the thoughts 
which guide an individual’s conduct, some of the thoughts will themselves 
+ have societal referents, and societal concepts will therefore not have been 
expunged from our analysis.] 

Now I do not wish to claim that an individual’s thoughts or his overt 
actions are wholly explicable in terms of status and roles. Not only does it 
seem to be the case that some actions may be explained without introducing 
these concepts, but it is also the case that two individuals, say two bank 
tellers, may behave-differently towards me in spite of the identity in their roles. 
Thus, one may be friendly and the other hostile or aloof, and the nature of 
my own behaviour towards them will then differ. Thus it should be apparent 
that I am not seeking to explain all facets of individual behaviour by means 
of statements which only refer to societal facts. What I wish to contend is 
(2) that in understanding or explaining an individual’s actions we must often 
refer to facts concerning the organization of the society in which he lives, 
and (6) that our statements concerning these societal facts are not reducible 
to a conjunction of statements concerning the actions of individuals. I take 
it that almost all social scientists and philosophers would grant the first of 
these contentions, but that many social scientists and most philosophers would 
reject the second, insisting that societal facts are reducible to a set of facts 
concerning individual behaviour. 


III. THE CRITERION OF “ IRREDUCIBILITY ”’ 


It is now necessary to state the criterion of irreducibility which the 
foregoing illustration has presupposed. 

Let us assume that there is a language, S, in which sociological concepts 
such as “ institutions ’’, “ mores’’, “ ideologies ’’, “ status”’, “class ’’, etc., 
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appear. These concepts all refer to aspects of what we term “a society”’. 
That there is a language of this type is clear from the works of sociologists, 
anthropologists, and historians. It is also clear from the fact that we use 
such terms as “ The President of the United States’’, or “the unmarried 
children of X’’. In order to define the meaning of the latter terms we must 
make reference to the Constitution of the United States, or to the laws which 
govern our marriage and kinship systems, and in these references we are 
employing societal concepts. 

There is, of course, also another language, P, in which we refer to the 
thoughts and actions and capabilities of individual human beings. In making 
statements in this language (which, for want of a better name, I have called 
our “ psychological language ’’)+ we are not using societal concepts. The 
differences between these two languages may be illustrated by the fact that 
the connotation of the term “‘ The present President of the United States ”’ 
carries implications which do not follow from the personal name “‘ Dwight D. 
Eisenhower ’’, and statements concerning the personality of Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower carry no implications for our understanding of his societal role. This 
remains true even though we admit that in this case, as in most others, the 
status of an individual is often causally connected with the nature of his 
personality, and even though we also admit that an individual’s personality 
is often connected with the fact that he occupies a particular status, or that 
he functions within this status as he does. 

Put in these terms, my thesis that societal facts are irreducible to psycho- 
logical facts may be reformulated as holding that sociological concepts cannot 
be translated into psychological concepts without remainder. What is signified 
by the stipulation “ without remainder ’’ must now be made clear. 

It would seem to be the case that all statements in the sociological 
language, S, are translatable into statements concerning the behaviour of 
specific individuals, and thus would be translatable into the language P. 
For example, a statement such as “ The institution of monogamous marriage 
supplanted the polygynous marriage system of the Mormons ’’ could presum- 
ably be translated into statements concerning the actions of certain aggregates 
of individuals. However, it is by no means certain that such translations 
could be effected without using other concepts which appear in the sociological 
language. These concepts too might have their translations into P, but the 
translation of the concepts of S into P would not be complete if such transla- 
tions still had to employ other concepts which appear in S. It is with respect 


to incomplete translations of this type that I speak of translations which 
cannot be effected ‘‘ without remainder ’’. 


1It will be noted that what I have termed our logical language does not include 
terms such as “ neural paths ”’, “ brain-traces’’, etc. My argument aims to show that societal 
facts are not reducible to facts concerning the thoughts and actions —— individuals ; the 
problem of whether both societal facts and facts concerning an individual’s thoughts and actions 
are explicable in terms of (or, are in some sense “‘ reducible ” to) a set of physical or physiological 
correlates is not my tt concern. It will readily be seen that this is not the point at issue. 
Those who seek to po ae societal facts to facts concerning individual behaviour are not attempting 
to speak in physical and physiological terms. 
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An analogue of this situation was pointed out by Chisholm in his criticism 
of C. I. Lewis’s theory of knowledge. According to Chisholm, thing-statements 
cannot be completely reduced to statements concerning sense-data because 
one must specify the conditions of the appearance of these sense-data, and 
in doing so one must again use thing-statements. And this is precisely the 
situation which we found to obtain in our illustration of the behaviour of 
a person withdrawing money from a bank. 

Now, it might be argued (as it has sometimes been argued with respect 
to Chisholm’s contention) that our inability to carry out such translations, 
without remainder, represents a practical and not a theoretical inability. 
According to those who take this view, the practical difficulty which is present 
arises from the indefinitely long conjunction of statements which we should 
have to make in carrying out our analyses, and to the fact that some of these 
statements would involve a foreknowledge of future events. But it is claimed 
that no theoretically important consequences follow from our inability to 
complete a detailed analysis of a particular statement : such partial analyses 
as we can actually make may not have omitted any theoretically significant 
aspects of the statements which we wish to analyse. Such a rejoinder would 
be open to two objections, so far as our present discussion is concerned. 

First, we are here concerned with the problem of the relations between 
two empirical disciplines. Therefore, if it be admitted that it is impossible — 
in practice to reduce statements which contain societal terms to a conjunction 
of statements which only include terms referring to the thoughts and actions 
of specific individuals, the rejoinder in question might conceivably be significant 
from the point of view of a general ontology, but it would not affect my 
argument regarding the autonomy of the societal sciences. 

Second, it is to be noted that whatever may be the case regarding 
Chisholm’s argument concerning the relation of sense-data statements to 
thing-statements, the problem of reducing statements which include societal 
terms to statements which only concern specific individuals is not merely 
a question of how we may analyse action statements, but how we may explain 
certain facts. It has been my contention that if we are to explain an indi- 
vidual’s behaviour when, say, he enters a bank, we must have recourse to 
societal concepts and cannot merely employ terms which refer to the fact 
that this individual makes marks on paper, approaches a specific point, hands 
the marked paper to another individual, etc. etc. He who knew all of this, 
and who also knew all of the other actions performed by the members of 
a society, would possess a series of protocol statements, or biographical “‘ logs ”’ 
Even though this set of logs included reference to all of the actions performed 
by all of the members of the society, no societal concepts would appear in it. 
However, this information would not make it possible for our omniscient 
collector of data to explain why the depositor fills out a slip in order to with- 
draw money, or why the teller will exchange notes and coins for such a slip. 


1Cf, Chisholm, ‘“‘ The Problem of Empiricism ’”’ in Journal of Philosophy, V, 45 (1948), 
pp. 512 ff. (I am indebted to Roderick Firth for calling my attention to this analogue.) 
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Such a transaction only becomes explicable when we employ the concept of 
“a bank ’’, and what it means to speak of ‘‘ a bank ”’ will involve the use of 
concepts such as “ legal tender’’, and “‘ contract’’. Further, what it means 
to speak of “‘ a contract ’’ will involve reference to our legal system, and the 
legal system itself cannot be defined in terms of individual behaviour—even 
the legal realist must distinguish between the behaviour of judges and police- 
men and the behaviour of ‘‘ just anyone’’. Thus, if we are to explain certain 
forms of individual behaviour we must use societal concepts, and these concepts 
are not (I have argued) translatable without remainder into terms which only 
refer to the behaviour of individuals. 

Yet it is important to insist that even though societal concepts cannot be 
translated into psychological concepts without leaving this societal remainder, 
it is not only possible but is indeed necessary to make the partial translation. 
It is always necessary for us to translate terms such as “ ideologies’’ or 
“ banks ’’ or “ a monogamous marriage system ’’ into the language of individual 
thought and action, for unless we do so we have no means of verifying any 
statements which we may make concerning these societal facts. Ideologies 
and banks and marriage systems do not exist unless there are aggregates of 
individuals who think and act in specific ways, and it is only by means of 
establishing the forms of their thoughts and their actions that we can apprehend 
the nature of the societal organization in which they live, or that we can 
corroborate or disallow statements concerning this organization. Yet, the 


necessity for this translation of specific sociological concepts into terms of 
individual behaviour in order that we may verify and refine our sociological 
statements does not alter the fact that the possibility of making such a transla- 
tion always involves the necessity for using other societal concepts to define 
the conditions under which this behaviour takes place. Thus, the translation 
can never obviate the use of societal concepts and reduce the study of society 
to a branch of the study of the actions of individuals. 


IV. OBJECTIONS 


In the foregoing discussion I have been at pains to state my position in 
such a way as to avoid the most usual objections to the general type of view 
which I hold. However, it will be useful to comment on three objections 
which have frequently been raised against the view that societal facts are 
irreducible to psychological facts. 


1 When we consider the type of ‘‘ irreducibility ’’ which has here been claimed to characterize 
societal facts, we must be prepared to allow that it may not be the only type of irreducibility to 
be found among “ existential emergents”’. (On the meaning of this term, which has been 
borrowed from Lovejoy, cf. my ‘‘ Note on Emergence ’’, in Freedom and Reason, edited by Baron, 
Nagel, and Pinson ; Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1951.) J am in fact inclined to believe that there 
is a stronger form of irreducibility than is here in question. This stronger form may be said 
to exist between, say, the colour ‘“ red ” and brain events or light uencies. In such cases it 
might be true that even a 7 i All I have wished to show 
is that while it is undenia i i on 
by using psychological concepts, these translations cannot be complete: we m' ways use 
further societal to specify the conditions under which the observed forms of societally 
oriented behaviour take place. 
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The first of these objections may be termed the ontological objection. 
It consists in holding that societal facts cannot be said to have any status of 
their own since no such facts would exist if there were not individuals who 
thought and acted in specific ways. Now, to hold the view which I hold, one 
need not deny that the existence of a society presupposes the existence of 
individuals, and that these individuals must possess certain capacities for 
thought and for action if what we term a society is to exist. Yet, this 
admission does not entail the conclusion which is thought to follow from it : 
one need not hold that a society is an entity independent of all human beings 
in order to hold that societal facts are not reducible to the facts of individual 
behaviour. The warrant for the latter position is merely this: all human 
beings are born into a society, and much of their thought and their action is 
influenced by the nature of the societies in which they live; therefore, those 
facts which concern the nature of their societies must be regarded as being 
independent of them. To be sure, these facts are not independent of the 
existence of other individuals, and it will be from the forms of behaviour of 
these other individuals that any specific individual will have acquired his 
own societally oriented patterns of behaviour. But these individuals, too, 
were born into an already functioning societal organization which was inde- 
pendent of them. Thus, their societally oriented behaviour was also condi- 
tioned by an already existing set of societal facts, etc. etc. 

To be sure, those who wish to press the ontological objection may insist 
that at some remote time in the history of the human race there were indi- 
viduals who were not born into an already existing society, and that these 
individuals must have formed a societal organization by virtue of certain 
patterns of repeated interpersonal actions. Thus, they would seek to insist 
that all societal facts have their origins in individual behaviour, and that it 
is mistaken to argue, as I have argued, that societal facts are irreducible to 
the facts of individual behaviour. However, this rejoinder is clearly fallacious. 
Whatever may have been the origin of the first forms of societal organization 
(a question which no present knowledge puts us in a position to answer), the 
issue With which we are here concerned is one which involves the nature of 
societies as they exist at present. To argue that the nature of present societal 
facts is reducible to the facts of individual behaviour because the origins of 
a particular social system grew up out of certain repeated forms of behaviour 
is a clear example of the genetic fallacy. One might as well argue on the 
basis of our knowledge of the origins of the Greek drama and of the modern 
drama that every current Broadway play is really to be understood as a religious 
festival. 

However, the above answer to the ontological type of objection is clearly 
not sufficient. It is, I hope, adequate to show that one usual form of counter- 
ing my position is untenable; yet, the essential paradox remains. One 
can still legitimately ask what sort of ontological status societal facts can 


1In what follows I shall only be discussing human societies. The differences between 
“animal societies '’ and human societies are far more striking than are their similarities. 
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conceivably possess if it is affirmed that they depend for their existence on the 
activities of human beings and yet are claimed not to be identical with these 
activities. There are, it seems to me, two types of answer which might be 
given to this question. In the first type of answer one might contend that 
a whole is not equal to the sum of its parts, and a society is not equal to the 
sum of those individual activities which go to form it. This familiar holistic 
answer is not the one which I should be inclined to propose. In the first 
place, it is by no means certain that the principle of holism (as thus stated) 
is philosophically defensible. In the second place, such an answer assumes 
that what may be termed the “ parts’’ of a society are to be taken to be 
individual human beings, and this is an assumption which I should be unwilling 
to make. All of the preceding argument entails the proposition that the 
“ parts’’ of a society are specific societal facts, not individuals. If this were 
not the case, societal concepts could be translated into terms referring to 
individual behaviour if we had sufficient knowledge of all the interrelations 
among these individuals. Instead, we have found that an analysis of a state- 
ment which concerns a societal fact will involve us in using other societal 
concepts: for example, that what it means to be a depositor in a bank will 
involve statements concerning our legal system and our monetary economy. 
Similarly, what it means to be a college student cannot be defined without 
recourse to statements concerning our educational system, and such statements 
cannot be analysed without utilizing concepts which refer to statutory laws 
as well as to many other aspects of our societal organization. Thus, from 
the arguments which have been given, it follows that the “‘ parts ’’ of a society 
are not individual human beings, but are the specific institutions, and other 
forms of organization, which characterize that society. Once this is recognized, 
it remains an open question as to the extent to which any specific society (or 
all societies) are to be conceived holistically or pluralistically. 

The second method of dealing with the ontological objection is the one 
which I should myself be inclined to adopt. It consists in holding that one 
set of facts may depend for its existence upon another set of facts and yet 
not be identical with the latter. An example of such a relationship would be 
that which a traditional epiphenomenalist would regard as existing between 
brain events and the contents of consciousness. Whatever objections one 
may raise against the epiphenomenalist view of the mind-body relationship, 
one would scarcely be justified in holding that the position must be false because 
the content of consciousness could not be different from the nature of brain- 
states and yet be dependent upon the latter. If one has reasons for holding 
that the content of consciousness is different from brain states, and if one 
also has reason for holding that it does depend upon the latter, one’s ontology 
must be accommodated to these facts: the facts cannot be rejected because 
of a prior ontological commitment. And, without wishing to press my analogy 
farther than is warranted, I can point out that my statement concerning 
“the parts’’ of a society has its analogue in what those who hold to the 
epiphenomenalist position would say concerning the proper analysis of any 
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statement referring to the content of an individual’s field of consciousness. 
Just as I have claimed that the component parts of a society are the elements 
of its organization and are not the individuals without whom it would not 
exist, so the epiphenomenalist would (I assume) say that the parts of the 
individual’s field of consciousness are to be found within the specific data of 
consciousness and not in the brain events upon which consciousness depends. 

These remarks are, I hope, sufficient to dispel the ontological objection 
to the position which I wish to defend. To be sure, I have not attempted 
to say what position should be assigned to societal facts when one is construct- 
ing a general ontology. To do so, I should have to say much more concerning 
the nature of societal facts, and I should of course also have to discuss the 
nature of other types of entity. Here it has only been my concern to suggest 
that what I have termed the ontological objection to my thesis is by no means 
as strong as it may at first glance appear to be: the admission that all societal 
facts depend upon the existence of human beings who possess certain capacities 
for thought and for action by no means precludes the contention that these 
facts are irreducible to facts concerning those individuals. 

The second of the most usual objections to the thesis that societal facts 
cannot be reduced to psychological facts is an epistemological objection. This 
objection may take many forms, depending upon the theory of knowledge 
which is held by the objector. However, the common core of all such objec- 
tions is the indubitable fact that societal concepts are not capable of being 
“pointed to’’, in the sense in which we can point to material objects, or to 
the qualities or activities of these objects. Whenever we wish to point to 
any fact concerning societal organization we can only point to a sequence of 
interpersonal actions. Therefore, any theory of knowledge which demands 
that all empirically meaningful concepts must ultimately be reducible to data 
which can be directly inspected will lead to the insistencé that all societal 
concepts are reducible to the patterns of individual behaviour. 

I shall not, of course, seek to disprove this general theory of knowledge. 
Yet it is possible to indicate in very brief compass that it is inadequate to 
deal with societal facts. Since those who would hold this theory of knowledge 
would presumably wish to show that we can be said to know something of 
the nature of human societies, and since they would also wish to hold that 
our means of gaining this knowledge is through the observation of the repeated 
patterns of activities of individuals, a proof that their theory of knowledge 
cannot account for our apprehension of the nature of individual action is, in 
the present context, a sufficient disproof of the epistemological type of objection. 

In order to offer such a disproof, let us revert to our illustration of a 
depositor withdrawing money from a bank. In order to understand his overt 
actions in entering a bank, filling out a slip, handing it to a teller, receiving 
notes and coins, and leaving the bank, we must view this sequence of actions 
as one internally connected series. Yet what connects the elements within 
the series is the person’s intention to withdraw money from his account, and 
this intention is not itself a directly observable element within the series. 
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Thus, unless it be admitted that we can have knowledge of aspects of human 
behaviour which are not directly presented to the senses, we cannot understand 
his behaviour and therefore cannot understand that which we seek to under- 
stand; i.e., those societal facts which supposedly are the summations of 
instances of behaviour of this type. To this, it_may of course be objected, 
that we have learned to attribute certain intentions to agents on the basis 
of our own experienced intentions, and when this introspective experience is 
combined with our observation of overt behaviour we learn to interpret 
human actions. Yet if this enlargement of our modes of knowing is allowed, 
there is no reason to stop with the facts of individual behaviour as the building- 
blocks of a knowledge of societal facts. Within our own experience we are 
no less directly aware of our own names, of our belonging to a particular 
family, of our status as youngsters or elders, etc., than we are of our own 
intentions. To be sure, our societal status must, originally, have been learned 
by us in a sense in which our intentions need not presumably have been 
learned. Yet, once again, we must avoid the genetic fallacy: the origin of 
our knowledge is not identical with that knowledge itself. Just as the concept 
of number has a meaning which need not be identical with the experiences 
through which it was learned, so the concept of a family, or of differentiated 
status due to age or sex, need not (even for a child) be identical with the 
experiences through which this concept was first made manifest. And to 
these remarks it should be added that once we have grasped the idea of status, 
or of family, or of authority, we can transfer this concept to situations which 
are initially alien to our own experience (e.g. to new forms of family organiza- 
tion) no less readily than we can apply a knowledge of our own intentions to 
the understanding of the intentions of those who act in ways which are initially 
strange to us. The problem of extending our knowledge from our own 
experience of others is not, I submit, more impossible in principle in the one 
case than in the other. And if this be so, there is no epistemological reason 
why we should seek to reduce societal facts to the facts of individual behaviour. 
Only if it were true that individual behaviour could itself be understood in 
terms of the supposedly “ hard data ’’ of direct sensory inspection would there 
be any saving in the reduction of societal facts to facts concerning this 
behaviour. But, as I have indicated, this is not the case. 

The third type of objection to the view which I have been espousing is 
the objection that such a view interprets individual men as the pawns of 
society, devoid of initiative, devoid even of a common and socially-uncondi- 
tioned nature, conceiving of them as mere parts of a self-existing social 
organism.! However, such a view I have in fact already rejected. To hold, 
as I have held, that societal facts are not reducible without remainder to 
facts concerning the thoughts and actions of specific individuals, is not to 


1 It is to be noted that some societally oriented behaviour is only intelligible when interpreted 
pore captesscth erage Soe i maelygor aay mcm os pe in our case of a person 
withdrawing money from a bank). However, other instances of societally oriented behaviour 
(e.g. customary observances of age and sex differences) do not involve a consideration of the 
agent’s intentions. 
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deny that the latter class of facts also exists, and that the two classes may 
interact. Those who have in the past held to the irreducibility of societal 
facts have, to be sure, often gone to the extreme of denying that there are 
any facts concerning individual behaviour which are independent of societal 
facts. Such has not been my thesis. And it is perhaps worth suggesting 
that if we wish to understand many of the dilemmas by which individuals 
are faced, we can do no better than to hold to the view that there are societal 
facts which exercise external constraints over individuals no less than there 
are facts concerning individual volition which often come into conflict with 
these constraints. 
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The Problem Family: A Sociological 
Approach’ 
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HE “‘ problem family ”, which has long been the concern of social 

workers and administrators only, is becoming a new subject for 

social research. Such studies could be of general sociological 
significance, reaching far beyond their immediate purpose, if from the start 
they were conceived with this object in view. Unfortunately, to describe 
problem families in sociological terms is extraordinarily difficult. In the 
practice of social work it is usually sufficient to identify these families on the 
basis of child and home neglect, personal maladjustments and apathy, extreme 
poverty and poor health, but criteria of this sort do not help very much in 
defining the field and the methods of observation for the purposes of research. 
Present usage of the term ‘‘ problem family ” is apt to conceal the fact that 
it covers an extremely heterogeneous group and to disregard the wide variation 
in degree of social inefficiency from case to case. Most recent studies,[1] 
based largely on survey techniques, have failed to grasp the full significance 
of these difficulties. By placing the emphasis on performance criteria alone, 
they have produced only broad descriptions chiefly in quantitative terms: 
household incomes, size of family, frequency of certain defects in adults, etc. 
These descriptions cannot, of course, tell us what is essentially the nature of 
a problem family. Clearly, some theoretical orientation is needed in searching 
for an answer to this question. 

Previous orientations, in so far as the need for conceptual and theoretical 
clarification was recognized at all, have been influenced almost exclusively by 
genetic considerations. The concept of the ‘social problem group” which 
stresses the importance of poor heredity and the primacy of biological factors 
has been taken by several authorities to be synonymous with the ‘‘ problem 
family ’’.[2] This approach has severe limitations. The criteria cannot easily 
be obtained from empirical case studies and it is by no means certain that 
the parts played by nature and nurture can be separately identified in the 

1 A selection of the verbatim material is examined in more detail and from the point of view 
of the practising social worker in Social Standards and the Problem Family by N. Timms, Case 


Conference (January, 1956), Vol. II, No. 9. 
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complexity of any specific case. These and similar difficulties have been 
recently illustrated with a view to establishing the contribution psychiatric 
knowledge can make to the problem.[3] The need for a new perspective is 
thus being occasionally recognized, but the general trend at. present seems to 
be in favour of an eclectic approach, assuming that there is no single cause 
of the problem family and that a flexible, cautious procedure is necessary. 
While granting this as desirable in the present state of knowledge, it is remark- 
able that so far no attempt has been made to consider separately the influence 
of specifically sociological determinants. This is the more surprising as all 
the relevant studies have in fact provided evidence—often unwittingly and 
accidentally—that such factors may be of considerable importance.[4] This 
rather curious situation provided the main stimulus for the present inquiry 
which concentrates on sociological factors in an attempt to redress the 
balance.[5] 

Any attempt in that direction, however, is bound to come up against 
considerable difficulties. With no previous research available to suggest 
a hypothesis and faced, in addition, with an ill defined field of observation, 
the investigator finds himself in a position where, even in outline, the nature 
of his task is by no means certain. How indeed should be begin? Suppose 
he takes his cue from scattered and accidental observations. These merely 
seem to indicate that some problem families may be, to some extent, cases 
of social disorganization rather than of faulty biological inheritance, The first 
thing, clearly, is to realize that it might be possible to treat these disorganized 
families as a separate sub-culture or at any rate as a set of beliefs, sentiments 
and mores which differs distinctly from the established culture. 

Suppose, therefore, that we are concerned with a problem of deviance 
from culturally prescribed patterns of conduct, then the problem must be 
placed within a suitable theoretical framework. Recent advances in what has 
come to be known as the theory of “‘ social action ’’,[6] notably through the 
work of Talcott Parsons, Edward Shils and their associates, would appear to 
provide a sufficiently general basis for any approach of this nature. There 
are many ways of connecting the theory with the present objective; the 
most promising seemed to focus attention on one of its basic components, 
the principle that cultural patterns of a person’s beliefs and sentiments (or 
‘‘ value-orientations ’’, to use Parson’s terminology) are internalized in his 
personality system, no matter whether it is a question of socially approved 
or ‘‘ disorganized’ behaviour. The emphasis on internalized orientations 
derives from the fact that within this theory the analysis deals solely with 
behaviour which is consistent, that is to say, which reveals a relatively stable 
pattern in different situations or at different times. Though rarely recognized, 
it is true, however, that the alignment between (consistent) behaviour and 
corresponding (internalized) orientations is merely taken for granted. It is 
only an assumption which, though very plausible, may, nevertheless, present 
considerable obstacles to any empirical approach. For example, even if one 
actually finds in problem families some correspondence between consistently 
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disorganized behaviour and deviant beliefs or values, there maystill be unknown 
factors which account for it. Indeed these may be factors such as biological 
inheritance ! 

Another difficulty is that the concept of deviant culture is obviously too 
general for the particular task in hand.[7] To make it more specific, and more 
manageable in practical terms, it is necessary to limit ourselves to a given 
set of values, namely that which is dominant in Western industrial society, 
and to distinguish different kinds of deviation under such conditions. Problem 
families are, after all, a specific feature of our own society, conflicting in one 
way or another, presumably, with its strong emphasis on material success, 
ambition, security, cleanliness, self-control and soon. To simplify the problem 
still further, it will be convenient here to use Robert Merton’s distinction 
between cultural goals and the established means to achieve them—this was 
developed in his well known elaboration of the concept of “‘ anomie ’’.[8] It 
will then be possible to talk of different types of deviant behaviour according 
to whether goals or means or both are abandoned (or at least relatively 
weakened). Among the divers modes of conflict, that described by Merton 
as ‘‘ retreatism ” comes nearest to the particular type of disorganization which 
seems characteristic of problem families. It arises from consistent failure to 
conform to the established goals and legitimate means. In the extreme of 
complete retreatism, ‘‘ the conflict is resolved by abandoning both precipitating 
elements, the goals and the means”’.[9] Retreatism thus being a limiting 
case one may expect that the problem family ordinarily approaches it only to 
some extent. 

One further simplification suggested itself: that we select from the 
multitude of institutionalized ‘‘ means” only those which are usually called 
“‘ standards” or “‘ norms” of behaviour. For it would appear on the basis 
of common knowledge that defective standards are peculiarly characteristic 
of problem families. As a matter of fact, we expected from practical casework 
and casual observation that differences in degree of social disorganization 
would manifest themselves rather more strikingly in terms of defective 
standards of behaviour than of deviant goals. However, be that as it may, 
the central point which remains to be emphasized is that our observations 
had to be focused essentially on what people think and believe ; the problem 
family was to be approached, as it were, from the inside. Lack of knowledge 
about its typical orientations towards approved goals and standards signifies 
at present the most serious gap in previous studies. It is this emphasis that 
differentiates sociological methods most sharply from those of the prevailing 
genetic perspective. 


I. METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In investigating cultural goals and institutionalized standards as the 
most crucial orientations in which problem families differ from ‘‘ normal ” 
people, one would have needed a control group. However, in the absence of 
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previous research the selection of such a group would have been highly 
arbitrary,[10] and since in any event we could envisage only a very tenta- 
tive and explorative study, a simpler method was used. Clients (Io women 
and three men) of a particular agency specializing in social work with problem 
families were ranked in order of degree of inefficiency,[11] based on an 
assessment by three social workers thoroughly familiar with the cases. The 
assessment did not include any reference to the subject’s social orientations, 
but comprised only criteria of performance (such as degree of child neglect, 
dirtiness, overcrowding, occupational instability, etc.). The ranking will be 
expressed in alphabetical order, A approaching a ‘‘ normal” family, and 
M the most serious case of inefficiency. There was some uncertainty about 
the ranking of the middle range (E, F, G, H), but no doubt about the extremes 
at either end of the scale. 

Information on goals and standards (and a few other related factors) has 
been obtained from the 13 clients on the basis of a schedule designed for 
intensive and repeated interviewing.[12] It seemed that the method of 
question and answer could be effectively incorporated into the normal day- 
to-day casework and that the caseworker’s fairly deep knowledge of the 
family might offset some of the disadvantages of the method. Obviously 
these are numerous. The social worker who visits largely because of defects 
in the family life may obtain as answers to his questions only what the respon- 
dent thinks is expected of him. Furthermore, there are difficulties in applying 
interview methods to people who tend to have only limited ideas about their 
problems and little ability to talk about their feelings. On the other hand, 
it was thought that the sort of insight wanted into the beliefs and feelings of 
these families could be obtained only through the relatively close and continued 
contact of the caseworker. Answers were collected over the period of a year 
and it was hoped that this would produce a fairly general picture, not too 
distorted by particular crises. The questions were asked in the course of 
casework interview ; sometimes there was some preparation of the subject 
before the question was asked, sometimes the question was asked in connection 
with what was uppermost in the respondent’s mind. A partial check on the 
correspondence of their answers to what they felt over a longer period was 
obtained by asking the same question in a similar way on another occasion. 
Answers were written down as soon after the interview as possible. 


II. INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 


In view c‘ the highly experimental character of the study, and the need 
to incorporate the interviews in the routine of casework, it was necessary to 
use only a small number of questions and to formulate them as generally as 
possible. Those which were expected to be relevant to cultural goals were 
concerned, chiefly, with the subjects’ long and short-term plans. From there 
the questions turned to the hopes and disappointments of the subjects’ life. 
As to standards of behaviour, our questions were somewhat more elaborate. 
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As far as possible they were in the form of indirect questions in order to avoid 
obtaining mere clichés. For instance, we included such topics as attitudes 
to marriage, qualities liked or disliked in neighbours and members of the 
family, feelings of guilt, and various questions about their philosophy of life. 
Two more direct questions were added: ‘‘ What things are important about 
bringing up children ? ” and ‘‘ What is important about keeping house ? ” 

In the course of the interviewing it became evident at once that the 
answers of the two cases at the top and the bottom of the range (Mrs. A. and 
Mrs. M.) corresponded remarkably well to the contrast in level of performance. 
The result was similar, on the whole, with at least two further cases near the 
bottom and one near the top ; but with the middle range, the resulting picture 
was confusing and irregular. This may partly be due to a number of inade- 
quacies in the formulation and the type of questions asked. In any event, 
considering the usual limitations of a small pilot study, we can certainly not 
generalize on these observations that with increasing deviation from the 
patterns of prescribed culture, inefficiency of performance increases correspond- 
ingly. At best we could say, as a hypothesis for further inquiry, that among 
a number of unknown factors “‘ retreatism ”’ may be one element in the more 
severe cases of problem families. 

One would expect, moreover, that individual traits in the make-up of 
the subjects’ personality are bound to cut across any kind of empirical 
generalization in this field. The disturbing effect of personality factors is all 
the more noticeable when one is dealing with a small number of fairly intensive 
case-studies. The interpretation of our material was therefore extraordinarily 
difficult. Thus we found ourselves constantly tempted to discard at least the 
more striking contradictions to the expected, general picture of retreatism as 
due to “‘ residual ’’ psychological factors, irrelevant from the standpoint of 
this study. Nevertheless, in many answers we felt that the crucial determinant 
of inefficient adjustment was some individual factor such as low vitality, ill- 
health, lack of personal initiative, subnormal intelligence, rather than a con- 
sistent pattern of retreatism. Unfortunately, the importance of this aspect 
emerged only after the inquiry was well under way ; it was then noticed that 
the questions, especially those on goals, were too general and too few for the 
purpose of comparative case-studies. Otherwise it might have been possible 
to trace out the exact points where sociological and psychological problems 
overlap. To show these difficulties of interpretation more clearly, and to give 
some impression of the extraordinary complexity of the results, a few illus- 
trations, selected at random, are presented below. 

With regard to cultural goals and aspirations, the interference of person- 
ality factors seemed particularly noticeable. Here too, on the other hand, 
the contrast between the lower and upper level members of the sample was 
most sharply articulated. Whatever the correct interpretation may be, there 
can be little doubt that in point of fact on the lower level conformity to 
culturally prescribed goals had been virtually relinquished. This came out, 
for example, in replies regarding the near and distant future. Only the two 
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respondents at the top of the scale voiced any convincing idea of planning, 
while only Mrs. A. grasped the factor of time distinguishing “six months ” 
and ‘‘the next few years” (these being the terms used in the questions). 
Whereas Mrs. A. planned for such things as a new house, a lodger, schemes 
for her children’s future, marriage for herself (she is divorced) and so on, 
Mrs. M. said she did not look forward at all—‘‘ It’s no use. A lot can happen 
in six months. You may be dead in six months.” Planning had no point 
for her—‘‘ I used to plan, but my plans never worked out.”” About mid-way 
between Mrs. A. and Mrs. M. stands an answer by Mrs. E., perhaps indicating 
a moderate form of retreatism: ‘‘ When he has a full week, I plan out at 
the beginning of the week, but when he hasn’t I don’t bother.” 

There is a similar contrast between the wishes of Mrs. A. (they were 
asked to express three wishes) and those of Mrs. M. While Mrs. A. wished 
for her children to be educated, for a better house and for the happiness of 
various people, Mrs. M.’s greatest wish was ‘‘ to be under six feet of turf”. 
This somewhat hopeless, defeatist attitude was general among respondents at 
the bottom of the scale of performance while at the top there was a more 
optimistic feeling with the main desires being of a practical nature—for a new 
house, nice things or money to obtain these things and to have fun. 

The interpretation of standards produced its own difficulties. We found 
that rarely, if ever, was there a clear indication that the standards of con- 
formist behaviour had been completely abandoned. Even at the lower end 
of the scale, the usual norms and codes of respectability, cleanliness and 
discipline are fluently reproduced at the slightest provocation. But it was 
very obvious that the way in which such conformity expressed itself lacked 
force and conviction. Thus, we found it necessary to distinguish sharply 
between ‘‘ real” and “‘ nominal” standards. 

Nominal conformity to accepted rules of behaviour was often on grounds 
of convenience or expediency. For example, Mrs. L.’s concern over notices 
about her child’s lousy head was more on account of what the neighbours 
would think than the child’s misfortune. Similarly, Mrs. H. was concerned 
that the police had called at her house in uniform, rather than that her sister 
was in trouble. Mrs. L. explained that she always hit her children with the 
hand, ‘‘ never with a stick to mark them”. Mrs. G. emphasized cleanliness 
because ‘‘ you’ve got to keep the place clean in case you get into trouble ”’. 
On these occasions the main idea is not so much that something is wrong in 
itself but that the social worker or the neighbours will disapprove. Lofty 
ideals and strict rules, particularly concerning children, are often stressed 
despite the most glaring failure to live up to such values. Mrs. M., the extreme 
case of squalor and child neglect, explains that the most important thing in 
looking after children is to ‘‘ wash them, give them plenty of fresh air and to 
see they are in bed by 6.30”. 

Dirty and neglected homes, together with child neglect, are the most 
frequently discussed features of the problem family. The answers to our 
questions on the care of the home present some evidence of deviance in so 
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far as standards of cleanliness are often admitted to be low and inefficient. 
Yet again, such admittance is thoroughly mixed with traces of nominal con- 
formity to the higher level of prescribed respectability. Mrs. L.’s answer is 
typical of this kind of complexity. ‘‘ You should keep the house clean, do 
things at a regular time—which I don’t do—get the food in. (At a regular 
time ?) Well, some people have a day for cleaning the windows, a day for 
doing the grate, a day for doing the stairs, a day for polishing. But if I did 
the stairs only once a week, they’d be dirty. I do the work when I feel like it. 
If I don’t feel like doing the washing, I leave it under the sink. If I don’t 
feel like scrubbing, I just wipe the floor over.” (Is a regular time for doing 
things a good thing?) ‘‘I don’t know. I haven’t thought about it.” This 
is an interesting answer, not only in its manner, but also in its omissions 
(respondents nearer the top of the range tended to mention ‘‘ doing the beds ”— 
e.g. Mrs. A. and Mrs. E.—‘ The beds aren’t done, but I’m not worried’). All 
answers stressed the importance of cleanliness, and there was in some instances 
a realization that performance sometimes lagged behind ideal. Mrs. G., 
comparing a neighbour’s house to her own, said, ‘‘ It’s worse than this was 
here.” 

The evidence suggests that common assumptions, such as “‘ there are 
not even low standards which (the problem family) strives to attain ’’,[13] 
ignore the complexity of the actual situation. Mr. K., for example, states 
his standards in regard to the way a wife should behave very clearly indeed : 
‘“‘A woman must have her heart in the home, everything in the home... 
a wife must not gad about, off to the dances, off drinking . . . the home 
must come first. All men ought to get married, all men need someone to 
look after them . . . a man wears the trousers.” Mrs. E. may be taken as 
an example of someone whose standards may always have been “low” ; 
speaking of her mother’s house, she said, ‘‘ Her house has always been cleaner. 
I’m not bothered. It always has been.” And Mrs. J. seems to present a 
fairly complete adjustment to her own standards too. She states them quite 
explicitly, admits to no worries or regrets and appears very satisfied with 
things as they are. In short she maintains ‘‘ problem family ” standards. 

A straightforward expression of clearly deviant standards appeared in 
the respondents’ conception of the ideal neighbour. Here we found a remark- 
able agreement throughout the range of our cases. There was little indication 
that nominal clichés were expressed. The ideal neighbour was always 
described as somebody whose standards of morality are not very strict and 
who is sympathetic to the kind of adjustment the problem family itself prefers. 
The replies built up the impression of a constant liking for the ‘‘ hard-up and 
happy ”’, the “‘ rough and ready ”’, the “‘ not too particular ’’, the “‘ humorous ”’, 
the ‘‘ easy come, easy go”’ type of person. This revealed a social climate that 
fosters the growth of an easy relativism in regard to deviant standards which 
both supports and excuses. 
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III. CONCLUSIONS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER INQUIRY 


The main purpose of this study was to prepare the ground for sociological 
inquiries on problem families, so as to overcome certain limitations inherent 
in the conventional, biological-genetic approach. Since the difficulties and 
obstacles encountered in our attempt to break new ground have already been 
stressed, a few points on the positive side may now be summarized. 

(t) Despite the obvious shortcomings of interviewing in this particular 
field, the method of ranking comparative case-studies which we have used 
seems sufficiently promising to be extended, using a larger sample and wider 
range of questions. Its main advantage is to eliminate the need for a control 
group. 

(2) Although individual traits of personality structure appeared to have 
a more powerful effect on the respondents than was expected, the evidence 
of deviant beliefs and orientations as a separate determinant is still sufficient 
to warrant a more elaborate inquiry into the nature and the importance of 
this factor. Thus it appeared that, with certain qualifications, the more 
extreme cases of disorganization and inefficiency in problem families approach 
a situation of retreatism, as defined by Robert Merton: conformity to estab- 
lished values is virtually relinquished especially in respect of standards of 
behaviour. 


STANDARDS 


nominal 
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Apart from a larger sample and a wider range of questions, what is needed 
at present is a number of refinements to the theoretical basis of such an analysis 
with a view towards adopting it to the special requirements of empirical work. 
The following suggestions refer to this aspect. 

(3) The conventional concept of standards (or norms) of conduct should 
be broken up into “‘ nominal” and “‘ real” standards. Apparently, deviant 
behaviour in some matters (e.g. child care and to some extent in this study, 
cleanliness) may occur accompanied by the superficial expression of (nominal) 
conformity to approved standards; in other matters (e.g. the image of the 
ideal neighbour) the position of a separate subculture with its own standards, 
candidly and convincingly expressed, may be approached. The latter would 
be classified as real standards of deviant behaviour. 

(4) As a tentative hypothesis for future research it seems plausible, from 
the observations made, that the more extreme cases of retreatism are character- 
ized by weak or poorly articulated goals together with real (deviant) standards 
while at the other end of the range we find a combination of strong goals and 
nominal conformity to generally accepted standards. Accordingly we would 
obtain a scale from marginal to ‘‘ hard-core” cases of retreatism, as the 
diagram on the previous page indicates. 
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RENCH sociologists have an advantage over their British colleagues 
= disposing of a rich documentation on all that has to do with elections. 

On the other hand, their task is made extremely arduous by the extra- 
ordinary complexity of French political life, and by the existence of numerous 
political parties and groups (whether represented or not in the Chamber of 
Deputies). Out of this emerge some of the specific traits of sociological 
research as it is conducted in France. 

This abundant documentation is bound up with legislation. Electoral 
manceuvres have their place within the framework of the smallest administra- 
tive unit, the commune ; and when even this framework is found too large, 
it can be broken up into yet smaller units. In urban communes, for example, 
in order to assure the rapidity of electoral operations, the communal territory 
is split up into sections de vote to which the electors are assigned. From the 
closing of the scrutiny, the counting of the votes begins, and the results are 
entered at an official report. These are then sent to the principal places 
in the electoral districts, where the general counting of the votes takes place 
and a new report is drawn up containing all the results for the district. After 
this the election of the candidates who have obtained the requisite legal 
majority is announced. 

These reports therefore constitute the essential foundation for all studies 
in electoral sociology. From them is known with precision the number of votes 
obtained for each candidate in each commune or section de vote in France. As 
in addition the commune is not only an electoral district, but also an admini- 
strative one, statistics of all kinds (enumeration of population, occupational 
census, agricultural production, prices and salary enquiries, etc.) can be 
established. Electoral data can easily be compared with economic, occupa- 
tional and social information. The sociologist thus sees his job made easy by 
this coincidence of districts and is naturally tempted to adopt the frame of 
reference thus given to him, choosing either, in an extreme case, a single com- 
mune or the group of communes which make up the administrative territory 
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of the canton, or the group of cantons which make up a Department, or even 
several Departments. The sociologist can delimit or enlarge his field knowing 
assuredly that whatever frame he chooses he will dispose of satisfactory 
evidence. It is thus that explanations why research at the present is above 
all oriented towards regional studies and tightly bound by geographical con- 
siderations to such a degree that the expression “electoral geography ”’ is 
often preferred to “ electoral sociology ’’. Quite a number of such works have 
been published, others are in preparation, and it is now possible to distinguish 
the guiding principles of the method used, whatever the variations of detail 
that can appear. We will choose for illustration of this method a recent study 
published in the Cahiers of the National Foundation of Political Science 
entitled Géographie electoral de V’arrondissement d’Issoire (Puy-de-Dome).[1] 

The unit chosen here stands between the canton and the Department, 
corresponding not to any geographical unity but, to the contrary, bringing 
together several regions or pays. The first step is therefore to identify and to 
describe these regions, i.e. to characterize the geographical milieu, the material 
conditions and manner of life of the inhabitants, and to show their extreme 
range. The second stage establishes the “ circumstances of political life ” 
during the period from 1870 to our time, and attempts to establish the signifi- 
cance of elections in the course of this period and the major problems on which 
the electors have pronounced. This evidence assembled, the study proper 
begins under the title “ political life in each region”. The social composition 
of the electoral body in each region being known along with its political atti- 
tude, their relations and their modifications in accordance with social, political, 
and economic evolution are then disengaged. 

The application of this method by a number of researchers has already 
produced results which are not negligible. It has made possible the assess- 
ment of the principal factors in French political behaviour. From this point of 
view, there seems to be agreement on the importance of socio-occupational 
factors, and more especially in rural regions, on the determining role of pro- 
perty relations. The primacy of the social factor has been made as clear in 
regions of stable structure, such as the West of France or the South of the 
Massif Central, as in urban zones of rapid structural evolution. Religion, a 
social factor too, but of the second rank, appears as a determining factor in 
electoral behaviour in certain areas, both Catholic and Protestant. The most 
recent work has made clear the importance of the political factor to which 
insufficient attention has been given; the actions of the parties through 
propaganda information and education both of militants and of electors. 

The use of this geographical method has also made evident the extreme 
complexity of the problems of electoral behaviour. The determining factor 
in one region is not so in another and the hierarchy of factors is nowhere the 
same. It sometimes happens that regions of analogous social structure react 
differently : for example, in the West and the Bourbonnais there is equally 
a regime of large property and exploitation by rent or metayage, but the 
first area votes (or has voted on the Right, the second on the Left). Small 
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proprietors during the Third Republic generally voted on the Left, but in the 
Alpine valleys of Maurinne and Tarentaise they gave their support to Con- 
servative and reactionary candidates. Strong religious practice in the West 
of France with the majority of votes to the Right and in some regions of the 
Massif Central religion has scarcely disturbed the movements of parties towards 
the vote. It would be easy to multiply examples. Oriented towards regional 
studies French electoral sociology has been conducted to throw into relief the 
specific character of each region, to insist on its uniqueness, and on those 
factors which divide rather than on those which unite. One thus rapidly comes 
to speak of the temperament of such and such a region ; a vague notion which 
tends to result in the formation of a residual category by which the sociologist 
is tempted to hide his inability to give a clear explanation of those phenomena 
which he observes. 

But this is not the only danger in the use of the geographical method. 
Favoured by the massive documentation which he finds on his doorstep, con- 
secrating all his time and attention to the region he has chosen to study, the 
researcher resists with difficulty the temptation to limit himself strictly in the 
area of his researches and to abstain from looking outside his own field. It is 
perhaps in this excess of facts, this product of communal data, that lies 
the explanation of one of the weaknesses of French electoral sociology—their 
lack of interest for the study of national character. There exist, indeed, no 
French works comparable to those of Nicholas or Butler for Great Britain. 
The synthesis attempted by Goguel in his Atlas of French elections from 1870 
to 1951 [2] perfectly illustrates this gap. The author has achieved true 
pioneering work and only rarely has he been able to lean on earlier studies of 
a very small number of elections. It would, however, be indispensable to 
know under what conditions elections are decided—if not all General Elec- 
tions, at least the decisive ones which have started the country on new paths. 
Knowledge in depth of these elections would perhaps permit a distinction 
being made between the general elections which have oriented the national 
electorate and those local elections which have importance in this or that region. 
Only then would studies with a national and with a local perspective march 
shoulder to shoulder. 

The necessary impulse appears now to have been given by the publication 
of J. Gouault’s work on the earlier elections of the Third Republic—the general 
election of the 8th February, 1871, and the partial elections of 1871-1875.[3] 
There is no doubt as to the importance of these elections, both because they 
have contributed to giving France a new political regime and because they 
appear to illustrate contradictions of public opinion which across a few months 
gave its trust to the Monarchists and then to the Republicans. Gouault has 
shown that this contradiction is real, and that the electors knew perfectly 
what they were about: “ order, internal and external peace, a sagacious and 
reasonable policy’. In voting in 1871 against Gambetta and his candidates, 
the electoral body showed its desire for peace, its contempt for the adven- 
turous and the arbitrary ; in voting in the partial elections against the Right- 
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wing Monarchist candidates they showed, once peace was assured, the same 
disposition, for it was now the Right which by its ambitions and its methods, 
appeared as a menace to tranquillity and public prosperity. One is concerned 
here with a basic movement of national behaviour, cancelling, or at least 
attenuating, regional differences. One sees indeed regions said to be of Right- 
wing “‘ character” voting in July 1871 for the Left centre, the Left, or even, 
as in Orne, for the extreme Left. Political consensus then made all its weight 
felt. 

Whether in national or regional studies the coincidence of electoral or 
administrative districts make the task singularly easy. The distribution of 
votes can be brought together with other sociological distributions and their 
relations established. For example, one will agree as to the determining 
influence of the tenurial regime when one can establish that a group of com- 
munes inhabited by small, vine-growing proprietors votes in such and such a 
fashion, and that another group under metayage votes in another way; or 
when maps of the division of property coincide with maps of voting behaviour 
(both equally drawn from communal statistics). French sociologists feel 
generally satisfied when they have shown such relations and variations, and 
search for any supplementary evidence. British sociologists, lacking detailed 
electoral statistics, have sought to fill this gap by recourse to the substitute 
of public opinion polls in which the French are, up to now, scarcely interested. 
It is true that there is no regular liaison between the bodies such as the French 
Institute of Public Opinion which carry out polls and the electoral sociologists. 
However, the documentation gathered by these bodies would permit, at the 
least, a check on the results obtained by the usual methods. Thus to public 
opinion polls the obstacle of the secrecy of the vote is lifted as far as one can 
be sure of the good faith of the questioned. The precision of poll data makes 
possible the statistical calculation of correlations. Instead of being content 
with coincidence and co-variation, French sociologists could then proceed to 
the ground of correlation whereon they have been rather backward. 

Since the institution of universal suffrage, France has never known a two- 
Party system to make a study of public opinion easy. Even in the considera- 
tion of an apparently less complex period, the Second Empire, it has not found 
that opinion is merely pro- and con- the regime, but that its foes were divided 
in outlook, legitimate Monarchists on the Right and Republicans on the Left ; 
and it is necessary to know that towards the end of the Empire a new tendency 
appears with the formation of the Third Party. The heterogeneity of political 
groups in the Chamber of Deputies in the Third Republic is well known, and 
that of the groups in the National Assembly of the Fourth Republic need 
hardly be insisted on as one has been able to speak of the Chambre hexagonale. 
If sociologists want to take action on all lines of French public opinion they 
must not wait to be submerged under details which come near to transform- 
ing their work into an accumulation of insignificant anecdotes. Indeed, one 
may say that French electoral sociology has its origin in the effort of . 
simplification and clarification of its founder, A. Siegfried, who distinguished 
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in the apparent confusion of political life the persistence of two profound ten- 
dencies, those to the Right and to the Left. The boundary between these two 
turns first on the acceptance or rejection of the First Revolution, secondly on 
the attitude towards capitalism. This division into two fundamental and 
irreducible currents has been taken up and developed by F. Goguel, who has 
substituted for the terms “‘ Left and Right ” the expression “ Party of Move- 
ment” and “ Party of Established Order ”’, and who has shown that under 
the Third Republic at least these two parties have maintained an extraordinary 
stability corresponding to a remarkable permanence of numerical force and 
territorial base. It is in the light of this interpretation that research into 
electoral sociology has been pursued, and the postulate that all political ten- 
dencies can be reduced to the antithesis of Right/Left or Movement /Order 
has rarely been questioned. 

It is true that in the course of electoral campaigns a certain number of 
groups of parties tried to persuade the electors that there is only a choice 
between the Right and the Left and called for the re-establishment of a coalition 
of “‘ Reds’ against a coalition of ‘‘ Whites ’’, or the other way round. But if 
they give themselves the trouble of trying to convince the electors of this, 
surely this is because the electors don’t exactly see the situation in this way ? 
It is indeed true that the great struggles of our political history have often 
taken place through the confrontation of two coalitions. These very remark- 
able struggles have profoundly impressed those who have either lived through 
or studied them, and we are not forbidden to think that A. Siegfried and F. 
Goguel have themselves been marked by these events—the former by the 
conflict of Monarchist and Republic, and latter by the Popular Front. Out of 
one political conjuncture they have drawn the evidences which have led them 
to their synthesis. But their interpretation does not, however, take account 
of certain characteristics of our political history which cannot be neglected. 
Historians have already remarked that the first French election under universal 
suffrage in 1848 was unanimous and therefore inexplicable in terms of funda- 
mental division of public feeling. In our turn we may remark that the other 
elections of the Second Republic, the general election of 1849, so important for 
the study of opinion, and the partial elections of 1850, took place through a 
triple division: the Monarchists of the party of order whose ambition was to 
cancel the effects of the revolution of 1848 ; the Moderate Republicans who 
were contented with the regime; and the progressive Socialists who desired 
some new order. Once the regime of the Third Republic and its institutions 
were established, the constant ideal of the Moderate Republicans, who were 
often the majority of the Chamber and always numerous in the Senate, was 
to concentrate the forces of the Centre against the extremes both of Left and 
Right, and in this they several times succeeded. In the Fourth Republic 
the attempt to establish the third force—of which the very name is significant 
and recalls the Third Party—if it had succeeded would have had important 
consequences for Parliamentary activity. The struggles of M. Mendés-France, 
who envisaged opposition from the Right and from the Communists on the 
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Left, would be incomprehensible on the hypothesis of the existence of two 
and only two fundamental currents. 

For ourselves we do not believe that this hypothesis can satisfactorily 
explain the evolution of French political life and public opinion, or give a satis- 
factory account of electoral behaviour. We are therefore tempted to sub- 
stitute a different hypothesis of public opinion divided into three currents, 
which we would call (in order to maintain a customary vocabulary), the Right 
(or Opposition of the Right), the Centre, and the Left (or Opposition of the 
Left). The Right-wing current expresses the opinions of once privileged social 
groups (and certain other groups dependent on them) which are now excluded 
from power and who would like to attempt the impossible task of regaining it. 
They can present only a reactionary programme, and therefore concern them- 
selves only with the past and the attempt to turn back the clock of history. 
In the early days of the Third Republic the Right was represented by the 
Monarchists wanting to go back to the age of Charles X or of Louis-Philippe. 
It would certainly be difficult to find in their profession of faith a direct expres- 
sion of this ideal, for they were concerned to gain the votes of the masses, or 
some part of them, who have been frightened by the vision of such a return to 
a dead social order. But behind a soporific programme lies the will to reaction. 
From the end of the nineteenth century the importance of the Monarchists 
' within the Right slowly decreased and after 1918 the movement is continued 
by the partisans of a free capitalism already out-moded. It remains per- 
petually reactionary with an ideology of return to a distant regime and must, 
confronted by universal suffrage, hide its real ends behind an equivocal pro- 
gramme wherein one always finds, undefined in content, the name of liberty. 

The Centre consists of the “ satisfied ’’, and its ideals are expressed in the 
formula often found in the professions of faith of its candidates : “ neither reac- 
tion, nor revolution”. It is made up of the members of the dominant social 
groups, monopolists of power, i.e., the various categories of the French bour- 
geoisie. After 1871 these categories were represented by businessmen and 
the liberal professions, interested not only in politics, but above all in excluding 
from the organs of administration and justice the representatives of the 
aristocracy and in rooting out the influences of the clergy. Social problems 
hardly interested them, if only because they were the beneficiaries of the 
established order. Little by little these groups have given place to the com- 
mercial, petite bourgeoisie, to the Civil Servants, and the technicians. The 
understanding that exists between these groups is based on a social conser- 
vatism ameliorated by reforms which do not endanger the established order. 

The aspirations of the exploited, from the moment when they become 
conscious of their exploitation, is expressed through the Left. First of all it 
appeared in the radicalism of the petite bourgeoisie, aware of its own capacities, 
and very rapidly succeeding in obtaining a share in political power. This 
radicalism passes rapidly from the Left to the Centre and its place has been 
taken by Socialism followed by Communism. At the heart of the matter is 


the desire to substitute a new order for the existing order: to be revolutionary. 
Zz 
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These divisions of public opinion in the three currents seems to me clear 
throughout the history of French politics—sometimes very manifest, at others 
latent and almost hidden. In periods of prosperity “ satisfaction” brings 
together and confuses the oppositions of Left and Right (cf. the Second Empire 
and the Third Republic during periods of prosperity like 1881, r910 and 1914). 
In years of crisis central positions are hard to maintain. At the elections of 
1885, for example, for the first time, faced by economic crisis, the Centre 
received a check. Not only economic crises disturb the inter-action of the 
three tendencies: a purely political crisis (e.g. the Dreyfus affair) can have 
the same effect. When crisis is general, i.e. when it occurs in internal politics, 
external politics, and the economic sphere, then it is, as at the elections of 
1936, that the Centre is broken apart. The breakdown of the Popular Front a 
few months later shows this process was only temporary and bound up with 
exceptional circumstances. 

This hypothesis of the triple division of public feeling can help the study 
of electoral behaviour in drawing attention to a phenomenon hitherto neglected, 
the fact that certain sections of the population through routine, lack of educa- 
tion, or mediocrity of intelligence, are ideologically indifferent. These sections, 
lacking mature convictions, will generally accept the established order if only 
their daily life follows its even tenor. When they are disturbed, these habi- 
tually docile masses manifest their ill humour by moving to the political poles. 
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Arbitration and Industrial Conflict 


DAVID LOCKWOOD 








I 


HE voluntary submission of disputes to an impartial outsider for settle- 
ment would seem to be an eminently civilized way of behaving, and the 
general principle of arbitration is certainly a very ancient one. In 
modern industrial society it is occasioned by the failure of autonomous group- 
ings to act in concert by an institutionalized self-adjustment of interests. 
Voluntary industrial arbitration is thus an alternative to the authoritative 
regulation of industrial conditions by the state, either directly by law or 
indirectly by means of compulsory arbitration that reflects state policy.[1] 
As such, it may be regarded as a social experiment in reconciling the two, often 
conflicting, aims of freedom and order in a social setting where the effects of 
a failure of self-adjustment of interests have been greatly magnified by the 
substitution of collective for individual action. It is also a sociological problem 
in so far as the analysis of arbitration is placed in the context of general 
considerations about the nature of order and conflict in society. 

Voluntary arbitration was hailed by early enthusiasts as the key to 
industrial peace, ‘“‘the only means of reconciling capital and labour ”’.[2] 
And yet the record of this institution has been disappointing in terms of the 
high hopes that everywhere accompanied its introduction. Even though many 
still think that arbitration has a potentiality that is not being fully realized 
in the management of industrial affairs, its actual use is not extensive and 
seems to be limited to relatively unimportant disputes.[3] In the resolution 
of those more severe conflicts that threaten to disrupt the economic life of 
the nation it has played but a minor role. How then are we to understand 
the limitations of arbitration as a means to industrial peace in modern society ? 
Partly, I think, by recognizing the confusion of ideas that exists about its 
function, and partly by understanding the dilemmas of distributive justice 
that inform modern industrial social structures. 


II 


There are only two theories of arbitration and they are in conflict. They 
may conveniently be called the judicial and the political. One might even 
335 
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go so far as to characterize them by saying that the first is a theory of how 
arbitration is supposed to work, the second a theory of how arbitration does 
in fact work. A wrong impression would be conveyed however because there 
is disagreement about what is actually going on in arbitration ; very often 
the same persons will hold different views at different times. It is the nature 
and effects of this lack of consensus that I wish to explore. . 

The judicial view implies that there is some “‘ just ” solution of the dispute 
possible, and that it is the business of the arbitrator to decide on the principles 
and the facts involved. It follows that the parties to the dispute, seeing that 
justice has been done, will abide by the decision. ‘‘ There is one point that 
I wish to emphasize above all others,”’ says one arbitrator, ‘‘ and that is that 
arbitration is a judicial process. The arbitrator sits as a private judge, called 
upon to determine the legal rights and economic interests of the parties as these 
rights and interests are proved by the record made by the parties themselves. 
The principle of compromise has absolutely no placein an arbitration hearing.” [4] 
On the other hand, the political theory regards arbitration as an extension 
of collective bargaining and, of course, collective coercion. The arbitrator 
now becomes a kind of sensitive instrument which will accurately record the 
relative strengths of the parties and make sure that the lion gets his share. 
Justice is the right of the stronger. 


Wage arbitration is primarily an instrument of collective bargaining. The 
arbitrator is thus not a superior sort of dictator, dispensing justice from on high 
but an agent of the two sides to the collective bargaining. He has to remember 
not to depart so far from a possible compromise, consistent with the respective 
power and desires of the parties, that one or the other of them will be likely next 
time to prefer open hostility to peaceful settlement.[5] 


Both views contain an element of truth. The judicial version stresses the 
fact that respect for arbitration is founded in its impartiality, and its independ- 
ence of the wills of those concerned. The political stresses the fact that both 
parties, unlike litigants in a court of law, must go on living together after the 
decision, with the decision. To some extent these opposing views represent 
a confusion of arbitration and conciliation procedures as these are usually 
understood. There is no doubt a tendency for the two to merge in practice, 
especially in the approach of the personal and informal arbitrator of which 
Lord Askwith is a good example. In later years he became known as “‘ split- 
the-difference ’”’ Askwith. The cynicism implies that things could have been 
otherwise. The notion of compromise that dominates in conciliation may be 
shared by arbitration even though the decision formally comes from an out- 
sider rather than by a process of guided, but essentially mutual, accommodation 
between the parties themselves. But it is shared at a price. The idea of 
arbitration has, to some, the inevitable connotation that “‘ rights” are in- 
volved ; and if this is so, then compromise is likely to be regarded as the 
solution of the timid, or worse, of the unprincipled. With such experience 
the prestige of arbitration cannot but suffer and its functions atrophy. Again, 
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action based on the opposite premise—that arbitration is a process in which 
‘‘ politics ’’ is the rule—can lead to a constant search for partial arbitrators 
and the black-balling of those who quaintly persist in acting as if the merits 
of the respective claims were really relevant to the ultimate decision. This, 
too, is a course of action subject to diminishing returns. 

Arbitration is not the same as conciliation despite the fact that the latter 
is often requested from the former. That they are not equivalent is obvious 
from the order of successive stages of dealing with industrial conflict. When 
conciliation fails, it is usually arbitration that is suggested. True, it is often 
advised with a desperation that men have, in the past, reserved for oracular 
judgement ; and if anything can be said with surety of negotiators it is that 
they do not deal in mysteries. Despite this, the hardy prestige of arbitration 
lies in the belief that the outsider will bring into the heat of conflict a cool 
impartiality and somehow a solution that is “fair”’.[6] The fact that its 
prestige still lingers bears witness to the fact that however much arbitration 
is abused, the need to believe in “‘ fairness” as an ultimate appeal is deeply 
rooted in the minds of those whose vocation is to coerce and whose experience 
is to be coerced. Whether this is sufficient by itself to meet with success in 
practice is something that can only be answered when the nature of industrial 
conflict has been discussed more fully. 


III 


The need for arbitration, as for any other industrial device for promoting 
peace, is rooted in the breakdown of the market mechanism. The view that 
violence in the form of strike or lockout may be regarded as a necessary by- 
product of a competitive adjustment of interests that has ultimately beneficial 
results has long been challenged. This is due, in the main, to the fact that 
the private functions of individual competitors have become, in a changed 
industrial environment, essentially public functions.[7] The outcome of the 
collective contract, and the process by which it emerges, is no longer purely 
the concern of the parties. On it the future of an industry or economy may 
depend. Unregulated collective bargaining is, moreover, no longer thought 
necessarily to lead to social justice in distribution. We may ask, therefore, 
in thinking of the scope of arbitration in such circumstances, what are the 
causes of the most severe industrial conflicts, since it is with these seemingly 
intractable oppositions that arbitration is called upon to deal. 

The question of a typology of industrial conflict makes necessary a dis- 
tinction between manifest and latent conflict in industrial relations, for the 
motives that are channelled into industrial strife and the values that are being 
disputed, are not to be’estimated in terms of their outward manifestations 
alone. It is widely acknowledged that the precipitating causes of strikes may 
be quite different from their underlying causes, which may stem from many 
other disaffections than the purely economic in terms of which the disagree- 
ments are usually formulated. General social conditions are inevitably 
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reflected in the behaviour of employers and employed towards each other. 
A recent student of strikes has emphasized 


that social conditions—nutrition, housing, education, and so on—are bound up 
with industrial conditions, particularly of course with wages, that the boundaries 
between jealousy, a sense of injustice, and a moral indignation sharp enough to 
produce a desire for fundamental social change are difficult to draw, and industrial 
unrest may become symptomatic of revolt against the social order in general.[8] 


Again, strikes may reflect the need to maintain the solidarity of groups, to 
quell rivalry within the leadership, to guard against encroachment from without, 
or to express dissatisfaction with the “ official” conduct of affairs. 

The way in which industrial conflict serves these underlying goals is 
accentuated by two factors. First, the collective bargain is the major mode 
of relationship between major economic interest groups. The labour contract 
is different from all other contracts. On it principally a man’s livelihood 
depends, and it is not therefore surprising that diffuse sentiments about class 
injustice should crystallize in the bargaining situation. Small gains and losses 
take on a symbolic importance. Secondly, demands framed in terms of hours 
and wages conveniently define what is at stake. Precise, quantitative demands 
give a concreteness and urgency to the opposition of groups that vaguely felt, 
but unfocussed, dissatisfactions about the quality of life could never do. In 
both these ways, industrial conflict serves as a channel for a great number of 
motives that may not normally be associated with what is actually being 
disputed. 

The relationship between the manifest and latent, specific and diffuse, 
contents of industrial disputes increases the difficulty of classifying conflicts 
in any satisfactory way. Since, however, the present problem is not one of 
identifying concrete actions but rather of analysing the role of arbitration 
in different types of disputes, the following may be distinguished. First, 
conflicts about the legitimacy of the institutional framework within which 
contractual relationships take place. Second, conflicts about the establish- 
ment of the terms of contracts. Third, conflicts about the interpretations 
of the terms of contracts. The second and third are familiar as ‘‘ conflicts 
on interest’ and “conflicts of right ’’[9]; the first type may be called 
“institutional ”’ conflict. 


IV 


Probably some of the severest disputes, in this country and elsewhere, 
have centred round the legitimacy of the institutional framework for con- 
tractualaction. Here questions of relative powers are the predominant concern 
rather than the distribution of economic values. Of course, the distribution 
of economic, or purchasing power is one aspect of the distribution of social 
power. But the struggle for economic goods itself takes place within a more 
or less definite institutional framework that defines the relative powers of the 
competitors. When we speak of “ institutional ” conflicts, therefore, we mean 
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conflicts of interest in the perpetuation or change of such a regulation of powers 
in industrial relations. This definition, by implication, includes struggles for 
power within the camps of the two main contestants in the market. 

While in the past the legitimacy of the now generally accepted principle 
of collective bargaining was the chief issue in dispute, and was for long sub- 
jected to many legal and extra-legal attempts to undermine it, some of the 
most pressing “‘ institutional ” conflicts at the present time are concerned with 
its consequences for inter-union, and intra-union relationships.[10] The main 
areas of dispute have to do with the nature of the bargaining unit, its frontiers 
and composition, and those problems arising out of the bureaucratic separation 
of union leadership from the rank-and-file. Jurisdictional issues, the “‘ un- 
official ” strike, together with the employer-union fissure over the “‘ closed” 
versus the ‘‘ open” shop—these are the framework disputes that reflect 
important organizational disagreements in advanced industrial societies. 
National differences in development tend to accentuate different problems of 
course. Jurisdictional lines may be clear-cut, as in Sweden, or hazy, and 
inviting dispute, as in the United States. The “ unofficial” strike looms 
large in contemporary British experience. 

What is common to all these disputes, however, is that they raise essentially 
constitutional problems that call for consensual resolution by mutually accept- 
able forms of decision-making, that is, either by central government, or by 
some form of industrial government.[11] They seem, consequently, to be 
disputes least susceptible of settlement by third parties, hence, by arbitration, 
irrespective of the prestige of that process. Whether collective bargaining is 
to be recognized is hardly a question that the arbitrator can solve, or will be 
called upon to solve. Indeed, before the acceptance of collective bargaining, 
arbitration was, from the employer’s point of view, tantamount to such an 
acceptance in so far as it conferred equal status upon employer’s and employee’s 
representatives. In this sense, far from being able to arbitrate on the issue 
of collective bargaining, voluntary arbitration was dependent upon the prior 
acceptance of this principle by both sides of the industry. Such a principle, 
equivalent in its social consequences to the principle of business incorporation, 
was of such political moment that only a political body could decide it. Like- 
wise with the conflicts of organization which are its consequences. These, too, 
are so much matters of political advantage, albeit of a domestic and secondary 
order, that arbitration of a “‘ split the difference ” variety [12] or of a judicial 
kind is an inappropriate remedy. For although arbitration may give a 
“ political’ decision on the quantitative terms of the contract, the status 
and powers of the competitors and the nature of their organization are matters 
outside its competence. Although disputes which are manifestly of an 
“institutional ” kind will rarely be submitted to arbitration, very often the 
conflict may be latent with the result that disputes which prima facie should 
be arbitrable prove to be most intractable in practice. This is the case, for 
instance, when a dispute about leadership within the union manifests itself 
in a wage dispute with the employer. 
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Although arbitrators do not always draw a clear distinction between 
conflicts of right and interest, the necessity for such a distinction has frequently 
been noted as a factor of the utmost importance in the functioning of arbitra- 
tion.[13] In disputes concerning rights the arbitrator is required to interpret 
terms of the previously established contract or agreement. The disputants 
are usually agreed about the general limitations that the terms imply but 
disagree that they have this or that meaning in relation to a particular group 
of employers or workmen. The arbitrator is called upon to provide what is 
essentially a judicial function. In such disputes the arbitration court can be 
seen as an industrial analogue to commercial arbitration. This type of dispute 
seems to be the bread-and-butter of arbitration generally ; indeed, its most 
successful diet. In industries where arbitration has been long and extensively 
employed—notably iron and steel manufacture, the boot and shoe trade, and 
the railway industry in this country, and the boot and shoe trade, the railroad 
industry and the garment trades in the United States—its success is attribut- 
able in great measure to the fact that arbitration is used predominantly in the 
interpretation of negotiated agreements.[14] 

It is with conflicts of right that there is most agreement about the 
arbitrator’s function, greatest willingness to submit to arbitration and abide by 
the decisions. The judicial theory of arbitration fits the facts most accurately. 
The increasing use of arbitration in disputes of right at the present time, 
especially in the United States where “‘ grievance” and “‘ interest ’’ disputes 
are sharply delineated, is evidence both of the development of industrial 
negotiation and of consensus about this particular application of industrial 
adjudication. Already in 1919, though, the Webbs had observed that the 
“* great strikes and lockouts which paralyse a whole industry almost invariably 
arise not on issues of interpretation, but on the proposal of either workmen 
or employers to alter the terms on which, for the future, labour shall be 
employed ”’.[15] To this type of dispute we must now turn. 

The function of arbitration would seem to differ substantially from legal 
adjudication, not so much because interests as well as rights are involved,[16] 
but because a body of legislation or precedent judgements is lacking. This is 
of fundamental importance in considering the scope of arbitration as a judicial 
function in disputes of economic interest. There is no legislation dealing com- 
prehensively with the content of disputes of interest, with the exception of 
minimum wage and maximum hours legislation, and fair wages clauses. 
There seems otherwise to be a vacuum, or rather, there is the market place. 
But the market is not the equivalent of the legislature; from the market 
come the disputes, not the guiding principles for their resolution. In the 
classical theory of the market, to be sure, no principles of distribution 
were needed. Economic harmony and social justice were automatically 
achieved at one blow. Formal rationality and substantive rationality, in 
Max Weber’s terms, coincided. The realities of economic inequality and 
coercion have never supported this gratuitous assumption, and the market 
to-day is a jousting ground for quasi-political groups that apparently 
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gives just as little hope for justice in distribution as it does for economic 
stability. 

If major conflicts of economic interest are to be resolved by arbitration, 
however, it is implied that there exist, or are discoverable, guiding principles 
which the arbitrator can apply, and which command respect. 


No social machinery can secure industrial peace without facing squarely funda- 
mental issues of human rights and duties, any more than a piece of mechanical 
machinery can procure the production of goods without reference to human needs 
and desires. It is not primarily social machinery but social justice based upon the 
recognition of such rights and duties that settles the question of industrial peace.[17] 


Are there such principles, where do they come from, and are they necessary 
for effective arbitration ? 

Something like working principles of distribution become apparent when 
arbitrators face the problem of wage fixing, and when employers and trade 
unionists become conscious of the public nature of their bargaining. Wherever 
arbitrators have been forced to consider principles of distributive justice under- 
lying their decisions about important conflicts of interest, they have tended 
to isolate the following: (a) the idea of a minimum standard of living, or a 
‘‘living’’ wage. ‘‘ Where wages paid in an industry are so low as to leave 
workers without the means of an adequate and decent livelihood, the financial 
position of the employers is a matter of secondary importance.’’[18] (6) The 
principle of a ‘‘ fair’ wage, which raises the question of the criteria by which 
differentials above the minimum wage can be justified. (c) A standard of 
industrial efficiency which sets limits to distribution, “‘ the ability of industry 
to pay”’. Under this rubric, claims for wage levels in particular terms such 
as the cost of living, industrial relativities, occupational differentials, pro- 
ductivity, skill, find their place. Since these notions are also to be found in 
the language of bargaining outside the arbitration courts, it must be in their 
explication that principles of distributive justice emerge. 

Nowhere is the lack of consensus more apparent than with regard to the 
notion of ‘‘ fair wages ’’, and it is this principle, rather than the others, that 
is germane to the present discussion. To make any sense of the problem 
of fair wages it must be seen against the background of the existing wages 
structure, and the significance of this structure in terms of social stratification. 

The type of wages structure that is now familiar is that of a hierarchy of 
economic status groups, each characterized by a growing internal homogeneity 
of conditions, and linked externally by relativities of a conventional kind. 
‘Tf one takes both internal and inter-industry relativities together, the final 
effect of mass unionism and collective bargaining is to press the whole system 
of wage relativities into a mould cast by a logic of their own and reinforced 
by convention.”’[19] In this system, wage leaders are distinguishable. ‘‘ The 
main wage movements are strategically determined ; they spread out from a 
relatively small number of key bargains.”[20] Differentials between indus- 
tries are guarded by follow-my-leader movements, while differentials within 
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industries tend to be reduced in favour of unskilled members by “ flat rate ”’ 
increases. This hierarchy is a social as well as an economic fact. The manifest 
claim for a fair wage is also very much a latent claim for status and recognition 
as a group in the wider social structure. ‘‘ The claims of status are to a 
hierarchical wage structure, each level of which represents a social right and 
not merely a market value.”[21] The existing hierarchy has received its 
shape from a curious mixture of economic, political and traditional forces, 
and exhibits little of the rationality that a wages policy formulated in terms 
of economic efficiency and social justice would suggest. 

The simplest meaning of a “‘ fair” wage against this background, and 
one which arbitrators have been particularly prone to give, is one that would 
maintain a group’s position within the hierarchy and the hierarchy’s position 
in the larger society. The two main principles by which this process is effected 
are those of granting wage increases to balance increases in the cost of living, 
or to maintain relativities (2) between firms within the industry and (5) between 
traditionally related industrial or occupational groupings. This-is an essenti- 
ally conservative meaning and one which is suited to the arbitrator’s role. 
Speaking of arbitration, Lord Amulree insisted that 


it must move in the rear rather than in the van of reform. Its function is rather 
to peg down and make secure gains which have been won in the march of progress 
and not itself to lead the advance. The judges who apply and administer the law 
do so consistently with this view, and however advanced and progressive may be 
their opinions in private, on the bench they must see that they do not go beyond the 
point reached by the general body of ordinary people.[22] 


This may be precisely the ground on which some unions object to arbitration. 
It is, as I understand it, the basis of Mr. Seidman’s objection that ‘‘ arbitrators 
have usually altered the distribution of income within the working class 
rather than between the working class and the employing class ”.[23] More- 
over, wage followers rather than the leaders of wage movements usually form 
the clientele of the arbitrator.[24] In so far as this meaning of fair wages is 
adopted, then, the arbitrator comes to fulfil the function of preserving the 
status quo, by helping along the caterpillar-like undulation of the wages 
structure. 

A second meaning of the term “‘ fair wage ”’ is that associated with wages 
policy proposals and certain rational criteria which imply change in the wages 
structure. The criteria which usually figure in such proposals—differentials 
that correspond to responsibility and competence, and total increases in accord 
with productivity—trelate both (a) to the desirable changes in the hierarchy 
and (6) to criteria for movement upwards of the hierarchy as a whole without 
producing inflation. Now the difficulties of defining and applying such 
principles are central in discussions about wages policy.[25] In the first place, 
the differentials between industrial and occupational groupings and the very 
idea of the skills associated with them are powerfully established social facts, 
and any attempt to rationalize them would meet with disapproval from these 
vested interests. Further, there is the question of the objective comparability 
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of tasks which is difficult enough within one industry or occupation, and almost 
insoluble when inter-industry and occupational skills and responsibilities are 
taken into account. The difficulties in principle here would be undoubtedly 
increased in practice by the discovery and rationalization of skills by each 
group when called upon to justify differentials. Even more important, 
perhaps, is the general assumption that a policy for wages would only be 
acceptable as part of a general income policy. This would intensify the problem 
of differentials by projecting the criteria of ‘‘ fairness ” to other incomes besides 
wages, and to other occupations where skills and competencies are probably 
harder to determine objectively. Finally, what limitations upon the freedom 
of such important associations as trade unions would be necessary to carry 
out the policy is a significant political problem that is ultimately raised by 
an exploration of ‘‘ fair’’ wages as part of a rational policy. My purpose is 
not to discuss these criteria and their implications in any detail, but simply 
to note that notions of what is fair and just for each particular group are 
sufficiently indeterminate so that even the strictest attempt to define ‘‘ wages 
differentials rationally, that is, according to their economic and social justifica- 
tion ’’[26] gives leeway for interpretations that vary fundamentally with the 
different conceptions that groups have of their own social role and that of 
others, or else proves unacceptable because its determinateness ignores pre- 
cisely these evaluations. When consensus about the association of status and 
income is absent, as it tends to be in our society,[27] the development of a 
fair wages policy might result in either (a) a bending of the policy to existing 
social facts, in the form of differentials, or (b) a violation of existing social 
facts by adhering to the policy. That (6) would cause disagreement is clear, 
but so, too, would (a) in so far as it gave the impression that the existing 
income distribution was a “‘ correct’ one. Predictions are out of place, but 
these seem likely alternatives given existing social dispositions and evaluations 
on the one hand, and rational criteria of distribution on the other. 

A third approach to the social significance of the fair wages concept is 
to treat it not as a basis for argument, but as a social fact. The notion has 
perhaps a latent as well as a manifest social function.[28] A perspective is 
possible in which its implications appear neither as preservative of existing 
conditions, nor as a basis for their rationally ordered change, but as a moral 
justification for opportunism in matters of income distribution. For the notion 
of a fair wage has the same ambiguity about it as any other general value 
principle in a complex society ; that is, while permitting of a variety of inter- 
pretations, it is something which all can agree is desirable, and thus form a 
ground of mutual orientation. ‘* We feel that we are right in struggling for 
our ‘ rights ’,” wrote Hobson, and one of our rights is surely to be fairly 
remunerated. The claims for fair wages can, therefore, be seen as the elusive 
moral boundaries that are created by the rhetoric of a society where status 
no longer limits horizons and what one has a right to is not simply equivalent 
to what one can get at the moment. That the language of bargaining should 
display inconsistencies in the use of particular epithets is indicative of their 
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function in the social context. ‘‘ Such factors as the cost of living, produc- 
tivity, and ability to pay do, of course, enter into the timing of demands and 
the strategy of bargaining ; ; but they are not principles. They are merely 
acceptable ways of saying ‘ All we can get’.”[29] The working assump- 
tions of such behaviour are that shares are indeterminate and a matter for 
experimentation.[30] 

Now this account may be thought to describe circumstances and ideas 
that are rapidly disappearing in favour of a more ordered social structure along 
rational lines. There can be little doubt that the situation is changing, and 
that there are forces at work in the very process just outlined that make for 
its change. For instance, if the language of bargaining must employ the 
notion of a fair wage and its particular derivatives, in the first place rhetorically, 
sooner or later they will be taken at their face value, initially by those who 
bristle at inconsistency in argument, and the transition from rhetoric to 
principle will. be well under way. But those potentialities of change in the 
situation should not hide the fact of the present lack of agreement about 
rewards which seems to be the main impediment to such a transition. And 
in the absence of agreement the rhetorical function of the fair wages concept 
plays an important role. The major consideration in its favour, as compared 
with the pegging or rationalizing consequences of its alternative applications, 
is that the freedom of employer’s and employee’s associations is reconciled 
with the demands for social change that are implicit in modern social structures. 
The disorder that it creates can be looked on as the price of such freedom and 
change ; indeed it is a matter for much deliberation to determine the exact 
amount of strikes that is necessary for a healthy industrial society. The other 
alternative applications of the fair wages concept, by attempting to make 
explicit its meaning before the social environment is adequately developed, 
might not only reduce the amount of freedom and responsibility of such 
organizations, but create dissension as well either by allowing too little change, 
or by introducing too much. 

The rather protracted discussion of the significance of income differentials 
developed out of the major theme—the potentialities of the voluntary arbitra- 
tion of interest disputes—because one of the pre-requisites of adjudication ff} 
was assumed to be a set of principles which would enable the arbitrator to 
determine differentials, and thus decide disputes in a “‘ judicial ”’ fashion. 
We have seen that the main idea of ‘‘ fairness”’ has a variety of meanings 
which coincide very largely with the viewpoint of the arbitrator, the economist, 
and the trade unionist. On the whole, the arbitrator tends to give greatest 
weight to arguments in terms of cost of living and relativities, and thus im- 
plicitly assumes that his duty is to maintain what exists. It is, consequently, 
an assumption which narrows the scope of arbitration by excluding from its 
purview the kinds of change envisaged in either the policy of the wages planner, 
or the opportunism of the trade union. 

So far attention has been focussed on the possibility and bases of a judicial 
arbitration of interests. In practice, this is not the only possibility. Arbitra- 
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duc- § tion may perform a political function. In so far as arbitration functions in a 
and § purely political fashion and is recognized as having this role, the following 
rely § factors determine its scope. The success of voluntary arbitration in these 
circumstances depends on its ability to estimate the relative strengths of the 
- for | disputants and to arrive at a decision which will satisfy both sides. To a very 
great extent, however, its function can now be performed by the parties them- 
deas § selves as a result of the specialization of the role of negotiator, and the new 
long | skills and institutional procedures that go with it. Consequently, arbitration 
and § is limited to special circumstances where there is a calculable advantage in its 
» for | use: by weakly organized groups of employers and employees; by parties 
the | who fear absolute defeat in the event of a struggle ; in conditions of favourable 
ally, trade and employment when the arbitrator and the union both realize that the 
who | employer will sooner give increases than battle. Apart from these purely 
© to § expediential grounds, the willingness of unions to submit disputes to arbitra- 
the § tion may be influenced by a sense of communal obligation or public pressure. 
bout § Even so, their aversion to outside regulation of their interests is likely to be 
And § stronger when this regulation is unpredictable in its effects and can claim 
cept legitimacy only on the basis of impartiality. In such circumstances, it is 
ared § more likely that the parties will prefer conciliation to arbitration. The con- 
ions, | “liator is, after all, a rather perplexed equal who is interested in getting 
ciled |compromise. It is more important to him, as a representative of the public, 
ures, | that the dispute should be settled than that he should have the right to 
and § settle it. 
xact Throughout, emphasis has been laid on the way in which the scope of 
‘ther | arbitration is determined, not only by its own ambiguity, but also by the 
nake § differing social contexts of industrial disputes. The essential point is that 
ped, arbitration is a symbol of the community of interests among those who freely 
such Make use of it. In principle, these interests range from merely negative, 
inge, §¢xpediential, and ad hoc interests in the avoidance of conflict, to positive, 
moral interests in the achievement of common goals. The two poles mark 
the identifiable extremes of political and judicial arbitration. In actual 
practice, however, the form of adjudication mirrors the complexity of an 
industrial situation which calls for something more than institutionalized self- 
interest, and something less than managed coordination. Above all, the 
problems faced by arbitration underline most sharply the predicament of a 
society which is still trying to find distributive principles to fill the tremendous 
moral vacuum created by the end of laissez-faire. 
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which was concerned with the application of prediction methods to 

Borstal Boys.[10] In the second part the methods, evolved originally 
for the special purposes of this project and a current project concerning 
Approved School Boys, are considered in respect of ways in which they might 
be applied more generally in sociology. The philosophy of the method is also 
discussed. 


Te paper is in two parts. In the first part is outlined the project 


I. THE BorsTAL PREDICTION STUDY 


Statistical prediction tables, like any other form of prognosis, are based 
on experience. In order to obtain the necessary experience one in three of 
the lads who were committed to (not released from) Borstal Training between 
mid-1946 and mid-1947 were selected. About these lads were assembled as 
many facts and opinions as were known and recorded about them in the official 
case history files, covering the period before sentencing and during training. 
Using information available before committal, it was desired to predict the 
likelihood that a lad would, or would not return to crime again after release. 
In the case of Borstal Training there seemed to be only one clear, simple and 
direct criterion—that for failure, where by failure is meant that a further 
indictable offence had been proved in the Courts. The residual (success group) 
might contain some cases who were successful only in that they had avoided 
further detection. This “‘ contamination ”’ of the success group proved to be 
no serious objection, as has been demonstrated in the full report. It was, of 
course, necessary to specify a time limit to apparent success. Fortunately for 
the statistician (!) if a person is likely to return to crime he is likely to be 
reconvicted within a short period from release. It was possible to show that 
after three years from release, at least 80 per cent of those who would ever 
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be reconvicted would have been so convicted. After the completion of the 
project it was also possible to show that it would have been possible to obtain 
almost the same results by using a follow-up period as short as one year after 
release. Incidentally it was further shown that the sooner a Borstal Boy 
failed, the more serious was his failure likely to be, and the more often he was 
likely to fail. Shortly, the earlier the failure, the worse the failure. 

Since the sample consisted of lads committed in 1946/47, by 1952 it was 
possible to divide the cases into two distinct halves—those who had failed 
within three years from release and those who had not. There was a category 
for ‘‘ sheep ” and a category for “ goats’, but no satisfactory way of assessing 
the degree of “ sheepishness ” or “ goatishness’’. For each case information 
was obtained on more than 60 items of information. 


Principles of Method adopted 


The methods of data collection and analysis may be summarized as four 
principles which we believe to be essential in all prediction pr ev 
These were : 


(i) REPEATABILITY (REPRODUCIBILITY). 

(ii) EFFICIENCY. 

(iii) VALIDITY (POWER). 

(iv) SIMPLICITY (in operation, but not necessarily in the process of con- 
struction). 


The first requirement leads to a critical attitude towards subjective judg- 
ments, since these depend upon the skills of the workers making them. Repro- 
ducibility either by the same worker or by others has to be demonstrated 
before such judgments can be of any value. From the results it was clear 
that no subjectively based assessment added anything to the validity obtained 
by the fully efficient use of other (reproducible) data. This may, in some 
measure, be due to the fact that it might not have been possible to obtain the 
best subjective assessments or assessors. It does not mean that in all circum- 
stances all subjective judgments should be rejected. If such judgments can 
pass tests of repeatability and validity no objections can be sustained, but it 
seems always desirable to seek the more objective amongst information which 
satisfies its purpose. 

The second requirement is essentially a statistical point, and although 
supported only by mathematical theory in the Borstal case, Reiss [11] has 
demonstrated the point empirically on criminological data. Those who are 
familiar with the Gluecks’s pioneering work [5] in prediction will, however, 
recall that they used a large number of items (factors) and added together 
those single items which were most prognostic of failure. By the use of six 
items they derived a specification represented by a coefficient of 0-45, whilst 
using only one of the six items they could have obtained an efficiency of 0-42. 
The gain, using six items instead of one, of 0-03 was, of course, insignificant. 
This was due to a problem which they subsequently recognized, and termed 


AA 
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“overlapping ’’. Efficiency requires that the smallest number of items are 
used, and no item is added unless it contributes something of significance. 
The statistical methods of the Borstal study were used to reduce the original 
60 items of information to such a number as was at once (a) a minimum, and 
(b) maximized the specification of the likelihood of failure. For this purpose 
a technique known to statisticians as ‘‘ discriminant analysis’ was used.[12] 
Some modifications were necessary because information of various types 
(attributes of the some/none type, classifications and variables) had to be 
combined. These methods have been described in more detail elsewhere.[4, 
15] The requirement of validity is linked with the requirement of efficiency, 
and problems of a philosophical character will have to be discussed in respect 
of this later. . 

The final requirement of simplicity is obvious. It may be necessary to 
sacrifice some efficiency and validity in order that the tables, in practical use, 
should not be too difficult. It may be better to have some tables which are 
used (even although not the best) than to have others which might never be 
used because they were too complex to operate. 

Using the methods indicated, the first result derived is reproduced in 
Table I. 


TABLE [ 
ITEMS USED AND RESULTS OF THE FirsT-STAGE CLASSIFICATION 
INTO GROUPS ACCORDING TO RISK OF FAILURE 
Items used 
Previous convictions . . . . . . max. possible weight 45-0 
Longest period in any one job - . Max. possible weight 11-7 
Living in industrial area or not* . . . . weight zero or 8-0 
Living with parent(s) or not. . . . . . weight zero or 7°5 
Results 





Results of Borstal 


Teaming Number of Success Rate 
Cases 


(per cent) 





Success Failure 





o— 99 47 7 54 6, }75 
I0—1I4'9 48 24 75 67 
15—23°9 96 65 161 59 
24—39°9 28 54 82 3430 
40 or more 2 14 16 13 








Att CASES 221 164 385 57 

















* An objective measure based on rateable value. 


The four items which emerged from the analysis together with the weights 
are shown at the top of the table. It is worth noting some of the original 
items which were amongst the 60 studied which do not appear amongst the 
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four. These include such factors as broken homes (no home gets weight 7-5), 
overcrowding, religion, assessment of home, and indeed many others which 
are known to distinguish between delinquents and others. From this it seems 
that items which distinguish between delinquents and “ non-delinquents ”’ do 
not necessarily discriminate the relatively good from the relatively bad risks 
amongst delinquents themselves as we found them in the rather homogeneous 
Borstal population. This may explain why subjective judgments did not 
help. It was shown that people making assessments were inclined to believe 
that such items as were known (or believed) to discriminate delinquents from 
others, also discriminated amongst delinquents, and their judgments were 
affected by the high face validity. It was also found [10] (by an a posteriori 
analysis) that when items were included in subjective assessments they were 
often given incorrect (not optimum) weights, so that it might on occasion have 
been more efficient to omit consideration of the item completely. 


The Validation Study 


From Table I it will be noted that the top two groups combined had a 
success rate of 75 per cent, whilst the last two groups were successful in 30 per 
cent of the cases. No attempt was made to predict the centre group (X) at 
this stage. A validation study checked this result. Using only the items at 
the top of Table I and using the same weights as shown there, the results shown 
in Table II were obtained. 


TaBLeE II 


COMPARISON OF THE PREDICTED SuCCESS RATE AND THAT 
ACTUALLY ACHIEVED WITH A FURTHER GROUP OF CASES WHEN 
CLASSIFIED INTO RisK CATEGORIES BY ORIGINAL EQUATION 





196 intake at a Borstal 
Risk Category with Reception Centre Actual 
its Predicted 


Success 
“ua Subsequent Subsequent (per cent) 
Successes Failures 








AB 75 go 30 75 
CD 30 27 65 29 














Note: Group X was regarded as “‘ unpredictable” to first equation. 


If then the tables had been used to predict the successes in the 1948 
intake, the results would have been satisfactory. 


The Unpredictables 

The centre group (X) which was regarded as unpredicted to the simple 
equation has worried many workers in this field. Some attempt was made 
at separating this group into two parts. The first prediction result (Table I) 
was obtained by solving a set of equations for the whole sample. From this 
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it was possible to isolate those cases where the odds for or against success were 
greater than 3:1 or 1:3. Such specification was regarded as reasonable in 
the present state of knowledge. The remaining cases constituted the group 
(X). There seemed to be no reason why a further set of equations should not 
be solved for these cases. It was, in fact, found that the centre group (‘‘ un- 
predictable ’’) could be separated into two halves, the better half with twice 
the success rate of the worse. This method seemed promising, and some 
interesting figures emerged from the further five items which proved of value 
in discriminating in the second equation. These factors were : 


Item Weight 
Intelligence (Columbian test dias ie: @ { above ue | 


of below as 
discussed in 
the text 


Last occupation of lad ‘ ke Oe 
Leisure activities . NE eda 
Occupation of head of household See 
Family crime record . eter Ry 


Of more interest than the factors themselves was the fact that it was not so 
much the level of the items which mattered, but whether there was “‘ conflict ” 
between the levels. For example, low intelligence, plus Jow level job, plus low 
level job of father was a constellation equally as prognostic of success as high 
level intelligence, plus high level job, plus high level job for father. Where the 
levels were conflicting the likelihood of success was reduced. The first equa- 
tion was mainly weighted by past convictions, whilst in the second group were 
those cases (X) where the past criminality was very similar. The items which 
then appeared were of a different variety, and “conflict level”” was more 
important than absolute “level’’. This result was all the more interesting 
because it emerged solely as the result of applying mathematical procedures, 
but Lynch,[8] who worked on the case histories in this same study, quite 
independently evolved the idea of normality constellations where the concept 
of ‘‘ conflict level”’ was central. Thus, simultaneously, but independently 
and by two different processes—the one empirical and the other theoretical— 
a similar result emerged in the course of the same work. 


The Utility of Prediction Tables 


Prediction tables, of course, say nothing about causes of crime (can any 
other scientific method ?),' but they enable decisions to be made on a rational 
basis. When further sets are available for other treatments they will be of 
more value. The Courts, for example, would not be assisted very much to 
know that if sent to Borstal a certain probability of success was estimated 
but when they can compare the estimates for several treatments they will be 
able to function with a greater amount of information than they have at the 
moment to guide their decisions. An attempt was made to test some methods 
leading to this end. 

P a od discussion of ‘‘ causation ” and prediction methods see British Journal of Delinquency 
I, 2, 3). 
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A Quast-Experimental Method 

A sentence of Borstal Training does not determine very closely for how long 
the lad shall be detained in an institution nor does it specify whether training 
shall be in an “ open ”’ or a “ closed” Borstal. These two features are deter- 
mined by the administration. It was possible, therefore, to examine the 
differences between open and closed treatments and the duration of detention. 

The success rate for open Borstals in the sample was 58 per cent and that 
for closed, 36 per cent. It was also found, however, that 74 per cent of the 
AB group (best risk categories) and only 39 per cent of the CD group went to 
open treatment. We should thus expect better results from open treatment 
—better ‘‘ material ’” was available for the reforming influences to work upon. 
Using the prediction system to partial out the differences expected because of 
the better risk categories going to open treatment, it was found that the 
difference between open and closed treatments dropped from a gross figure 
of 22 per cent to 8 percent. The difference was, however, still significant and 
amounted to reasonable “ proof’”’ that open treatment was “better”. In 
fact, the best risk group (AB), middle risk group, and the worst risk group all 
emerged from open treatment with an enhanced chance of success. The 
excess successes to open treatment were II per cent, 5 per cent and Io per cent 
respectively, from best to worst risk grouping. 

The period of detention was similarly examined. On initial analysis it 
was found, not surprisingly, that the longer a lad was detained the less likely 


was he to succeed. The worst risks were more often detained longer. When 
the rates within risk groups were examined, no differences due to length of 
detention were found. 


Summary of the main findings of the Borstal project 

In the final stock-taking, the position on completion of the Borstal project 
was summarized concerning points of special reference to criminology and 
more general points. The main methodological points were: 


(i) It had been demonstrated that a system of optimum weighting 
afforded a much better prediction instrument than systems pre- 
viously used. 

(ii) The unpredictable group was in the particular case, and perhaps 
more generally, susceptible to further analysis and prognosis. 

(iii) Prediction tables made a form of quasi-experimental design possible, 
by utilizing administrative decision processes (e.g. duration and type 
of training). 

(iv) A system for identifying when a period of follow-up was adequate 
was found, which in that study greatly reduced the period pre- 
viously believed to be necessary. 

(v) Factors.which discriminated in one part of the area of criminality did 


1 This result was later supported by Kirby [6]. 
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not discriminate in others. This had a direct bearing on subjective 
judgments and other areas of research methodology. 

(vi) A sequential system for keeping prediction tables up-to-date was 
evolved. 


It has not been possible to summarize all these points, for details of which 
readers are referred to the full report. The aim of this summary has been to 
enable the second part of this paper to be understood without a first reading 
of the full details. 


II. AN EssAy IN THE GENERAL THEORY OF PREDICTION METHODS 
IN SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The basic methods of prediction are simple to describe, although they 
involve some heavy arithmetic. The simplification of the discussion and 
avoidance of mathematics introduces some inaccuracies and more deficiencies 
but I see no way of avoiding these. I hope that they will be considered 
trivial by those who are familiar with statistical decision theory as expounded 
by Wald and Lindley,[14, 7] to whom I am indebted for most of the basic 
ideas. 

in prediction, we seek an equation which states that I may estimate the 
probability of success (or any such criterion) by considering other items of 
information, and giving them certain weights. Using the letter x to denote 
information, and the suffix ,..., to denote the particular piece of informa- 
tion, and the letter, a, b, c . . . to denote the weight to be given we might 
write ax, to mean the weight to be given to, say, the fact that a lad had pre- 
viously been convicted a given number of times. Then we may write the 
generalized prediction equation : 


ax, +bxg+cx%,...=X . ; ‘ . (1) 


where X is whatever we wish to predict. Of course, in practice these equa- 
tions do not predict X exactly but are “‘ best ” estimators of X using the 
information put in, that is, x, x, x,;... The weights a, b,c .. . are those 
which produce a best estimate of X within the limits of the in-put information. 
The finding of the weights involves the solution of a complex set of equations 
with many unknowns. We shall not discuss how this is done, but what it 
means when it is done. The notation may be compressed by saying that we 
have an information “ matrix’, and a criterion matrix, and we may illustrate 
this by two “ boxes’’. In the Borstal case we put information derived from 
1946/7 in one box, and the criterion of success/failure (and other criteria 
separately) in another “box”. We operate upon these matrices (‘‘ boxes’”’) 
so that we may find what arrangement of the large box and with what weights 


See ne sae eee 6 i SEE Oa Se Mannheim, I am not sure whether he 
would wish to be associated with the developments suggested in this second section. 
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to each item gives the most efficient replacement for the small “ box” X, the 
criterion. 

By this method only specific solutions can be sought—not general. We 
concentrate our attack upon one criterion at a time. It seems that social 


DIAGRAM A 








Information 
Configuration 
1946-7 




















research has made little progress mainly because each effort has been dissipated 
over too wide an area. Each worker has set about the search for “ causes” 
of delinquency or has set himself some other enormous task or distant if not 
futile objective. In prediction methods we are not concerned with causes nor 
with broad general “‘ understanding ”—we are concerned with three things : 
(i) information, (ii) objectives, (iii) decisions. These must be rigorously 
defined, and each is a limiting factor. Let us illustrate'this point by consider- 
ing the limiting effect of information. 

Suppose an employer is making a decision whether or not to engage an 
applicant for employment. Let us suppose also that (in the area with which 
we are concerned) he knows that the lad has been to Borstal but only this piece 
of relevant information. Now he will be making the best decision in these 
circumstances if he behaves as though the probability of this particular boy 
to be reconvicted was that applying to the whole Borstal population. In other 
words the employer would be best advised to act as though this particular 
youth had about equal chances of returning to crime. (What acting as 
though the lad had equal chances of returning to crime might mean in terms of 
other decisions could be dealt with but would render the example highly 
complex for the special point it is now desired to make.) Now let us suppose 
that our employer had more relevant information—say that the lad had com- 
mitted six or more offences; then his action should be based on this addi- 
tional information as well, and he would be best advised to act as though the 
particular youth had only one chance in three of avoiding further conviction. 
Similarly each additional piece of useful information modifies the concept of 
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the best decision. The value of and nature of our decisions is related to the 
amount of useful information. The concept of “ useful” information is not 
the same as the concept of ‘‘ meaningful” information. The process of 
sifting the useful information from the useless or unnecessary information is 
that of finding the ‘ best ”’ solution with the least amount of error and hence 
the least number of different items. We solve for each problem—each cri- 
terion—separately. Information which is classified as either useless or unneces- 
sary for one solution may be useful for another purpose, there is no expectation 
of general solutions. 

There are more complex models than those discussed above, but the 
general principles remain the same. In the simplest case we have, as it were, 
one dimension along which we seek to arrange our cases—like troops lined up 
on a parade ground in order of size we want to arrange our cases in order of 
the likelihood of failure. Let us indicate this dimension by a line AB. 


A B 
100 per cent = 100 per cent 
success failure 








Our information is used to predict or specify the position of cases on this line. 
We want to replace this line AB (which is known only, say, one year after 
release) by a set of other variables %,, %, %3 . . . %, Which are known before 
committal. We first, of course, have to match the other variables x,, %, .. . 
x, (information matrix) empirically with X, so that we may derive equation (1) 
above. Let us ignore temporarily the fact that we do not derive exact pre- 
diction and regard equation (1) as 


KX = % + %_ t+ Hy. s+ Me ‘ ; » * 


A further simplification is involved here in that we assume that the items are 
“yes/no” attributes. It will be seen that this simple equation would need 
all the items to be without overlap between each other. This may be seen 
diagrammatically thus 


B 





X =A, % 


; |. fe 1 oO | ot ot oe 


This is like an ordinary “ ruler ’’, where if x, covers one inch and x, two inches, 
then x, + x, = 3 inches—or takes us a distance along our ranking in X. In 
this model in every case where x, applied, x, must also have applied, and for 
all cases where x, applied x, must also have applied. This sort of scale is 
seldom found in practice. The variables we wish to replace for the unknown 


1 This will be recognized as the basis for Guttman’s scaling system of reproducibility of 
pattern of score from the total score. 
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X are usually correlated i amongst themselves—that is they “ overlap”. 
Resorting again to a diagram and again to oversimplifying 


Diracram B 











Clearly if we put these lines end to end, we shall not be obtaining a very efficient 
replacement for X.1_ The oversimplification here is mainly due to the fact 
that we cannot in this model distinguish between attributes, classifications 
and variables, but this does not invalidate the analogy. 

Now it will be seen that although this is a statistical procedure, it is not 
without effect upon our understanding of “‘ causes”. Let us consider this 
further by first simplifying to three items and a criterion 


DiacRam C 
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fd 3 


Now the part of X which is common to x; can be estimated from x,, but part of 
this is common also to x, and x; Thus it will be seen that from this model 
we might have several equally effective solutions, e.g. 


part x, plus part x; plus part x, 
or writing a, b, c to indicate the size of the part or weight, 
ax, + bx, + cx, 
but we need not use x, at all—we may estimate as well by using 
a'x; + b'x, 
where a’ and b’ are parts of different size from a and 6. Let us then dispense 
with x, : not on grounds that it is meaningless but on grounds that it is unneces- 


sary. We may still choose either part of x, or part of x, to estimate quite a 
large part of X, and no rigorous method will tell us which to use in this part 


1 This was the method followed by the Gluecks in their book 500 Criminal Careers [5). 
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where the ground is common to both pieces of information and the criterion. 
Clearly in this type of situation the concept of “‘ causation ” will not take us 
very far. When we were faced with the problem in the Borstal study and 
with several possible solutions we used a statistical system which works on 
the general principle of ‘‘ to him that hath shall be given”! If an important 
item had an overlap with a less important one, the “ common ”’ ground went 
to the more important factor. Where two were equally powerful, the fact 
was first ascertained, and then the simpler or more reliable in terms of the 
original data was chosen. The whole process was independent of any sub- 
jective judgment as to “‘ meaning ” or other similar concepts. In the human 
field we can seldom experiment with uncorrelated information, and for this 
reason the methods of the physical sciences cannot often be applied. We may 
test for the effect of joint factors but seldom for single factors. Fortunately 
this does not mean that we cannot carry out other research designs. The pre- 
diction method as we have already indicated earlier in the examples of evaluat- 
ing open and closed forms of treatment and the time of detention, makes pos- 
sible a form of quasi-experimental design by using administrative decisions 
in lieu of controlled variation. In prediction it might be argued that one 
solution was more meaningful than another, or that of different equations of 
equal efficiency we should on intuitive grounds prefer one solution because it 
had used information further back in time. But this seems to be dangerous 
ground for it might lead to the suggestion that a solution which was not opti- 
mum should be selected because it was more “‘ meaningful”’. Such subjective 
selection would replace the rigorous ideas of efficiency and validity with related 
ideas of stability by something not much better than plausibility—one solution 
had a higher face value than another. It seems safer to remain on the opera- 
tional level of relating information to decision where selection is of no import. 

This procedure has been criticized. Only two criticisms can be dealt 
with here ; these are, (i) since we reject the idea of ‘‘ causes’ the predictors 
will be unstable, and (ii) we are in the main merely predicting a ‘‘ secondary ”’ 
growth (Borstal) from a primary growth (prior convictions). 

In broad reply to the first, it is not agreed that we cannot seek stable 
predictors without the concept of cause. The need for stability is seen in the 
principle of validity. But let the charge of instability be accepted without 
proof. Even if it occurs that the predictors obtained by these methods are 
unstable such instability can be an advantage of the method rather than a 
disadvantage if handled correctly. Instability may be a function of feed- 
back—a fairly common phenomenon in the social sciences. Let us consider 
a specific case as an example. On the completion of the Borstal project the 
Director of the Central After-care Association remarked to me, “ As I see it, 
it is my job to make your equations wrong.” He was, of course, quite right. 
If he can make the equations wrong the amount by which he can make them 
wrong measures the progress made in after-care methods. By making the 
equations wrong a further experimental situation is being created. The ad- 
ministrator and the social scientist are, in this sort of research, a team. The 
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research worker starts, perhaps, obtains a solution, the administrator acts 
(set back to the scientist or feed-back leading to further advances according 
to our viewpoint), and a further project may begin from slightly further on in 
our ability to control. The scientist measures but cannot experiment, the 
administrator may act (experiment ?) but does not measure, whilst the two 
together give us the mixture as required for the application of the scientific 
method. Again perhaps we may resort to a simple diagram of progress by 
eccentric circles of research, feed-back, research, feed-back . . . thus 





DISTANCE AT EACH 
STEP, IN PRACTICE, 
WILL USUALLY 
DIMINISH—-PERHAPS 
LOGARITHMICALLY 


We cannot stop feed-back. Even the publication of the results of a project 
may make these results untrue, but we must harness this situation not bemoan 
instability—instability may be identical with progréss. This idea of the poly- 
technic approach to social research is, of course, similar to that put forward by 
John Madge in his book, The Tools of Social Science.[9] But we cannot now 
embark on a comparison but make only the general point which could be 
argued at much greater length and with respect to other and varied aspects of 
stability and feed-back. 

Turning now to the second criticism. We were, of course, predicting a 
secondary growth since very few cases enter Borstal for their first known offence 
and we did find that the primary growth (prior convictions) proved to have the 
greatest single weight. But we were concerned with the secondary problem, 
and in these circumstances the result seems reasonable. We were working on 
a narrow front—we were not attempting to solve the whole problem of crime 
at one go! But the criticism leads to a further feature of development of 
the prediction method. Returning to the basic equation form 


X = ax, + b4,+ 0%, ... ’ ‘  & 


it will be realized that x, may be previous convictions and committal to 
Approved School, x, might be previous probation. It is simple arithmetic to 
state that if we may write, say, 


Ry eS ee ee oe oe 
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then we may substitute the right hand part of (2) in equation (1) for the factor 
%,. Thus if we can predict Approved School failure, we may substitute the 
equation which predicts Approved School failure in the equation for Borstal 
failure. 'We may thus continue to press further back until the system breaks 
down. But if those who advocate the “ causal hypothesis ”’ are right, then 
by this backward progress in process-time we should expect an improved pre- 
diction to be derived by the substitution. Whether we observe improvement 
or deterioration is a matter for experiment and not theory. The method is 
the important point which I wish to stress. This system provides some frame- 
work for integrated social research with division of labour. Instead of each 
social research worker taking up vast projects and merely scratching at the 
surface of the problems, it will be possible to tackle smaller areas in such a way 
that independent researches can be fitted into the larger pattern and help to 
further our knowledge. The division of labour in the physical sciences has, 
perhaps more than any other single factor, been responsible for their rapid 
advance. This is an indication of a system which it is hoped to develop, 
enabling social science similarly to divide its labour and to permit of one research 
worker beginning where others have left off, rather than at the moment, each 
starting more or less from the beginning using unrelated methods. 

As a further and entirely different illustration of how the prediction 
system enables us to move slowly but perhaps somewhat more surely (at least 
step-by-step) than by most other methods towards an increase in our “‘ under- 
standing ’’, I will add some notes on the current Approved School project. 

Let us return to the main prediction equation (1) and let X represent the 
probability of failure, which we will now call P. Now P means in this case by 
definition failure within three years from release. But the proportion failing 
in the first year plus the proportion failing in the second plus the third year, 
equals the total failure proportion. The proportion and the probability are 
related, in fact, the proportion of failures provides the only estimate of the 
probability, except that which is derived from linear estimates. The latter 
aspect must be noted but not developed. However, it will be seen that we 
may write P, to denote failure proportion within the first year, P, the propor- 
tion failing within the second year, P, within the third year, and clearly the 
sum (P, + P, + Ps) represents the total proportion failing over three years. 
Then we may also make up prediction equations for these periods, thus 


P, = ax, + bx, + 0%,... 
P, = a'x, + b'%, + ¢'%,... 
P, = ax, + b'%, +0°%,... 


We know that by adding the left-hand side of the above equations we obtain 
the total failure P, and hence, of course, we can add, subtract and generally 
manipulate the equations on both sides. We thus obtain a more dynamic 
model of the failure process. Some preliminary work has already been carried 
out on these lines in the current Approved School study. The results are 
promising. The example which I wish to quote was derived from taking P 
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for various periods of time (o-1 year, 0-3 years, etc.). We derived from the 
first equation a ranked order for the probability of failure in the first year, 
and similarly for other periods. Such rank order might be transformed into 
individual probabilities by a constant term. Examination of the different 
equations for the different periods revealed that the only terms which changed 
after one year from release were the constants. In fact if we subtract first 
year failure equation from total period equation almost all the weights became 
zero. This means iat if a boy was “ very likely” (high P value) to 
fail during the first year, but did not fail, then he remained a high risk in the 
subsequent years. His experience of one or two years crime free had not 
changed his relative (rank order) position as compared with his fellows. A 
model or analogy which describes this might be developed from our earlier 
picture of the boys “ lined up ” on a parade ground in order of likelihood (i.e. 
“best ’’ estimate of likelihood) of failure. We may picture Satan on a tour of 
inspection, walking down this line, and sampling cases with probability pro- 
portional to their ranked position—taking a high proportion of the cases with 
high scores, and progressively less with score or ranked position. In the second 
period we may imagine Satan again sampling, from the same ranked order, 
but this time with his overall chance of claiming any victim reduced. In fact, 
the probability of Satan claiming victims diminishes rapidly with the period 
crime free, but there is no trace of a differential effect. This is analogous 
with learning in one respect, that a child who is backward at #, will most likely 
be backward at #,. But if we were teaching basic skills we might expect the 
gap between the best and the worst to widen the longer the period exposed 
to teaching. This widening of the gap is not evident in learning to avoid 
detection. Does this mean that the learning of ‘‘ moral skills ”’ is very different 
from learning of other skills? Could it mean that we have not yet learned 
how to teach (or help) in development of moral skill? The implications of 
this model of similar rank order for social case work are shaking. But nothing 
is claimed about the results at this time. These examples have been set forth 
with only one aim, to show that the prediction method is a very powerful tool, 
and is not confined merely to providing guidance for administrators, but has 
some possibilities as a scientific method. 

Perhaps it will be agreed that the prediction method has promise in the 
field of criminology and penology. It is claimed, however, that it is a method 
which may be applied fairly generally in social research. It does not seem to 
matter whether we are concerned with failure in the restricted penological 
sense or failure in any other social skill. We may regard the period crime free 
as a sort of “‘ statistical life’, and failure as “‘ statistical death’, since the 
case then moves out of the model system. Similarly we might regard marriage 
as life and divorce or separation as death—two different kinds of death if we 
wish! We might regard “ life’ as the period of employment with a firm, and 
“death” as leaving, and by this approach we could study labour turnover. 
Indeed decision theory models would be more appropriate here, since the value 
of a man’s time to his employer may be calculated in money terms and the 
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cost of training replacements could be similarly evaluated. Thus minimum 
cost solutions would be both simple and direct. There are many other areas 
where the direct application of the methods outlined could be applied. In 
other follow-up studies, perhaps including those not based on the prediction 
model, the method indicates a way of cutting the period of follow-up to a 
minimum and thus saving research funds and the problem of delay in obtain- 
ing the results. The separate equation method enables the adequacy of the 
follow-up period to be tested sequentially, so that when we reach the point of 
stability we may stop. The follow-up period extended beyond the point of 
stability must be a waste of labour, and the effort involved in testing would be 
sure to be repaid in curtailment of unnecessary work. 

The field of prediction method applications is wider than may be considered 
by invoking action, decision and optimum solutions. We may transform 
otherwise intractable problems into prediction problems where prediction is 
not the objective but a means to a different end. As one example, consider 
the question of whether P.A.Y.E. (income tax) affects the productivity of those 
craft workers who might of their own volition vary their output. This prob- 
lem was [13] transformed into a prediction problem, where it was restated 
thus—“ If I know how much P.A.Y.E. a man pays does this help me to predict 
his productivity to any degree better than I could if I were not given this 
information ?”’ The method in this kind of transformed problem is more 
complex than that we have discussed in this paper, but is basically the same. 
The transformation into prediction terms of projects where the requirement 
is not to predict thus opens up a further range of problems which might other- 
wise not yield. The method used in this way may not always produce a 
solution, since we are not finding a “ best ” estimate with respect to defined 
information, but comparing one set of information with another. There are 
also technical difficulties if the information is highly intercorrelated. 


The Future of the Method 


It is perhaps necessary to ask where the application of this method might 
take us. It will be seen that we have a powerful tool for assisting in admini- 
strative decisions—a tool of operational research in the social field. It seems 
that there is also a possibility that the method might lead to the development of, 
what for lack of a better name, I will call a “ technology ” of social work. 

All the physical sciences have a related technology. The technologists 
provide the link between the factory shop floor (the every day realities) and 
the back-room boys. Do we not need a technology of social case work ? 
Are we not in need of instrument makers both to help along our practical 
applications and our basic research? In medicine we have a wide range of 
instruments for diagnosis, but the social case worker has few. I should like to 
think that prediction methods might provide some tools or instruments analo- 
gous with the thermometer in medicine. Thermometers, even the best medical 
instruments made with all the accumulated skill of the instrument makers, 
are not free from error, and error enters too in the readings. Yet no medical 
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man would reject the thermometer because, either, (a) it was subject to error, 
or (b) it did not diagnose every type of ailment. The methods of constructing 
instruments of social case work are, I think, capable of development. Crude 
instruments can now be made, and although they are undeveloped they are 
able to help (as do all other instruments) in reducing the element of subjective 
judgment. The social case worker receives training, but only in developing 
his innate abilities. Man-made instruments have proved so valuable in other 
fields of human endeavour—is there any reason why the social case worker has 
to rely solely upon his God-given talents ? 
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The Family : Two French Studies." 
(Review Article) 
GERTRUDE WILLOUGHBY 


HE “ drama of population ” on which French demographic studies have 

concentrated in recent years, and more particularly since the war, has 

called forth a wealth of publications dealing with the family. The 
Institut National d’Etudes Démographiques has now had [published by the 
Presses Universitaires de France a series of monographs dealing with the family 
in its legal and historical aspects and as it is depicted in literature over the 
centuries. (Two chapters are concerned with the legal and social position of 
families in other countries.) The subject matter is divided into nine sections 
and within each section two or three writers contribute the monographs ; the 
arrangement is logical and clear and makes for easy reference. There is a 
preface by Alfred Sauvy. 

The English student of marriage and the family will find the historical and 
legal chapters of this book particularly illuminating for they go far to explain 
the differences in attitudes towards the family in the two countries, differences 
which find practical expression, for example, in the manner in which the Welfare 
State is conceived. In spite of the chequered history of France, present 
attitudes towards the family are largely determined by a tradition which 
reaches back beyond the middle ages. 

Monsieur Léon Morel, in an opening chapter, describes the influence of 
Roman Law, of the customary law of the invaders from Germany and of the 
Roman Catholic Church, on French marriage law and custom ; by the thirteenth 
century the idea of marriage as a “‘ contrat ” and “‘ état ” and a “‘ sacrement ” 
had been established. In a subsequent chapter, Madame Pernoud emphasizes 

1 Sociologie Comparée de la Famille Contemporaine: Colloques Internationaux du Centre 
Nationale de la Récherche Scientifique, Editions Nationales du Centre Nationale de la Récherche 


Scientifique, 218 pp., 1955. 
Robert Prigent (ed.) Renouveaux des Idées sur la Famille: Presses Universitaires de France, 


369 pp., 1954, 800 pp. 
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the growing influence of Roman Law throughout the Middle Ages and more 
particularly aftet the Renaissance. As she points out Roman Law validated 
the actions both of an all-powerful king and an all-powerful husband and she 
concludes her study by noting the mounting criticism of this concentration of 
power. 


Dans les attaques dont la famille sera bientét l’objet de la part des encylopédistes 
et des philosophes du XVIII siécle, on peut se demander si le développement exagéré 
de la puissance paternelle ; l’effacement de la femme et des enfants, la tendance a 
considérer le marriage comme une union de biens plutét que de personnes, n’ont par 
justifié par avance les détracteurs (p. 32). 


Throughout the eighteenth century the family, patriarchal and authorita- 
tive, and based on a religious sanction, was constantly under attack, and the 
makers of the Revolution of 1789 had ready to hand the arguments with which 
to justify their legislation on the family. The law on the “ état civil des 
citoyens ”’, 1792, brought in changes which sought to destroy the very founda- 
tions of the family. Georges Desmottes in a chapter entitled ‘‘ De la Législa- 
tion Révolutionnaire au Code Civil ” gives a detailed account of this legislation. 
Marriage was no longer to be a religious sacrament but a civil contract ; the 
citizens were to be free to divorce and causes for divorce were numerous and the 
procedure simple. Since all citizens were equal the “‘ puissance paternelle ”’ 
was also eliminated, husband and wife were equal as were the children. Hence- 
forth, the right of the eldest son to inherit was to be replaced by the equal 
division of the inheritance among all the children. 

The views expressed in these legal changes had all been discussed during 
the eighteenth century but the literature of the time makes it clear that families 
in general, in particular the ‘‘ famille bourgeoise ’’, had been little influenced by 
them. It is interesting to speculate how far the new liberty changed traditional 
attitudes. Monsieur Desmottes comes to the following conclusion. 


Jusqu’en.!’An VII, on constatait environ un divorce pour cinq marriages, ce qui 
est déja beaucoup ; a partir de l’An VIII, il y a un divorce pour trois marriages. [1 
est rare de voir en un si court espace de temps les faits apporter la démonstration des 
répercussions destructives entrainées par des lois. Les juristes chargés d’édifier un 
code nouveau ne pouvait pas perdre le souvenir de cette expérience révalatrice 
(p. 54). 


The new legislation, the Civil Code of Napoleon, reflected the influence 
both of the Revolution and of the ‘‘ moeurs traditionnelles’’. Civil marriage was 
retained as was divorce, though the conditions were made more stringent ; the 
revolutionary law on inheritance was also adopted. But, in the main, Napoleon 
looked backwards to the family of the ancien régime. In particular, the Code 
re-established the position of the father within the family group. To quote 
Monsieur Desmottes: ‘‘ Bref la famille apparait tout entiére dans la main du 
pére de famille qui jouit d’une autorité quasi-romaine sur la personne de son 
épouse et de ses enfants ainsi que sur leurs biens”’ (p. 57). The Code was a 


compromise and was a subject of bitter criticism from left and from right. 
BB 
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Monsieur Sauvy, in his preface, emphasizes the point that the traditional 
family pattern could only endure so long as there were no major political, 
biological, or economic changes in society. During the nineteenth century far- 
reaching changes on all these counts were taking place in France and under the 
general heading ‘‘ Les Penseurs Sociaux et la Famille dans la Premiére Moiti¢é 
du 19th Century ” the result of these changes on the family and on the status 
of the married woman is analysed in a series of monographs. 

The contribution of the French women during the 1914 war strengthened 
the claim of women to the civil rights which were denied them under the 
Civil Code. Monsieur J. Derruppé, in a chapter entitled “‘ L’Evolution du 
Droit Frangais de la Famille du Début du Siécle 4 la Guerre de 1939 ”’, describes 
the process by which the legal position of the married woman was made more 
nearly to conform to her accepted position in society. A series of measures 
during the inter-war years served to reduce the powers of the husband in accord- 
ing greater freedom to the wife ; by 1938 she was accorded the civil rights which 
up to then had been denied her. The law was also concerned with the rights of 
children and with the protection of the child against an abuse of the “‘ autorité 
paternelle ’’. 

This legislation was concerned with the freedom of the individual within 
the family group; the family as a unit was attracting little attention; the 
population problem, France in 1935 had an excess of deaths over births, and the 
growing menace of war compelled the legislator to direct his attention to the 
family. Under the general title, ‘“ Le Retournement ’’, a series of monographs 
deals with the legal changes, beginning with the Code de la Famille of 1939. 
The legislator is no longer concerned with the freedom of the individual within 
the family group, a freedom which many saw as the cause of the weakness of the 
family structure and of the low birth-rate, but with the strengthening of 
the family as a unit ; the Code dealt with every aspect of family life. Family 
allowances were increased and extended to cover almost all French families ; 
severe penalties were laid down for those convicted of aiding abortion ; methods 
to reduce the infant mortality rate were set on foot. The Code, in fact, pro- 
vided the basis for post war family policy. 

The final chapter in this study of the family, ‘‘ Visage Moderne de la 
Famille ’’, brings together monographs which treat of the modern French family 
from the sociological, demographic and medical points of view. 

Monsieur Robert Prigent, in the first monograph of this chapter, ‘‘ Notion 
Moderne du Couple Humain Uni par le Marriage ’’, emphasizes, in particular, 
two fundamental changes. Firstly, the changed position of the wife within the 
family circle. ‘‘ La premiére, la plus éclatante des révelation de cet examen, 
c’est la libération de la femme dans la personne de |’ épouse, ou, plus exacte- 
ment, son ascension vers l’égalité avec l’époux ” (p. 306). For the husband has 
now become “‘ chef de famille ” ; responsibility rests with him and the law still 
accords him a predominant position within the family group. But the power 
that he now holds is to be used for the benefit of the family as a group. 

And secondly, the fundamental changes which have taken place in the 
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conception of marriage held by the younger members of the “‘ famille bour- 
geoise”’. As Monsieur Prigent shows one result of the war and the consequent 
fall in the value of money has been to give many young people a freedom of 
choice in marriage which would have been inconceivable before the war. For 
then, with family possessions to hand on from generation to generation the 
choice of a marriage partner was the concern, not only of two individuals but 
of their respective families. To-day, 


La puérilité de l’épargne 4 long terme, la reconnaissance de plus en plus tangible 
de la seule valeur de l’action productrice et du travail pour assurer la vie quotidienne, 
aménent chaque jeune foyer 4 considérer qu’il aura 4 prendre seul tous ses risques et, 
en consequence, ceux qui veulent le fonder réclament impérieusement le droit de 
choisir leur équipier de départ, au lieu de la voir imposer au nom de la tradition ; de 
la sécurité, de l’intérét ou de la raison de la génération précédente. 


In an earlier chapter Monsieur Aries examined the manner in which these 
changes had affected the age of marriage and the birthrate. 

In view of the recent study of social mobility in this country, the study by 
Monsieur Bresard, ‘‘ La Famille, Cellule Sociale-Mobilité Sociale ’’, is of par- 
ticular interest. This study includes three tables. Table one compares social 
mobility within seven occupational groups, table two the influenee of social 
class on marriage, ‘‘on ne se marie pas au hasard et le marriage ne risque 
guére d’apporter plus de modification sociale dans la continuité d’une lignée que 
le choix d’une profession. Les princes épousent parfois des bergéres, mais les 
princes sont rares”’. Table three relates social mobility to family size. 

The point of view reflected in these papers is in no way limited to one 
school of thought ; the deep divisions which cut across French attitudes to all 
social problems are reflected here. The views of catholic and protestant find 
a place, of those who emphasize the virtues of the traditional family pattern 
and of those who emphasize its defects. And yet the English reader studying 
the differing views expressed is conscious of a basic attitude towards the family 
which is at variance with our own. A brief glance at the methods adopted in 
the two countries to bring material aid to the family makes this point clear. 
We, in this country, are not concerned with the family as a unit but with its 
individual members. Hence our family allowances are small, our services, 
milk in schools, subsidized school meals, free medical care and so forth, provide 
extensive aid to individual members of the family. So important, indeed, are 
these services that it is frequently maintained that the responsibility of the 
family for its members is thereby undermined. France, on the other hand, 
brings aid to the family by direct money grants leaving it to the parent’s 
wisdom to spend the money for the benefit of the whole family. Thus the father 
of three children earning the legal minimum wage may well see his income 
doubled by the addition of allowances, provided his wife does not go out to 
work. There is, of course, a natalist policy behind certain of the allowances 
but the whole policy is impregnated with the idea of preserving the family unit 
and the responsibility of the father for his family, maintaining also his prestige 
as ‘‘ chef de famille”. The concept of the family in France, to-day, as is 
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emphasized by more than one writer, is still influenced by the family pattern 
of the ancien régime ; the system of services to the family which fits easily into 
our pattern of society is utterly unacceptable in France. 

The series of studies here reviewed is entitled Le Renouveau des Idées sur la 
Famille. The incontestable fact is, of course, the increase in the French birth- 
rate, now one-third higher than before the war and higher than that of Italy. 
How far there has been a “ rebirth ”’ of ideas is much more difficult to assess 
and to this question the various writers in this study make various responses. 


Every two years the Centre d’Etudes Sociologiques in Paris organizes a 
“‘ colloque”’ ; the papers submitted and the discussion for the ‘‘ colloque ” of 
1944 are now published under the title Soctologie Comparée de la Famille 
Coniemporaine. It is a companion volume to Villes et Compagnes, reviewed 
in this journal in June, 1954. Professors of the Faculty of Law in Paris, demo- 
graphers and sociologists met for a week to discuss the papers which had been 
submitted—seven from France and one each from Germany, Italy and England. 

The publication reviewed above and the one now under consideration 
provide the English student of the French family with extremely valuable 
material for the two works are largely complementary. Two papers—those 
of Monsieur Petot and Monsieur Rouast, both of the law faculty of Paris—deal 
with the legal situation of the family and its members both before and after the 
Revolution. The ground traversed is much the same as that of the opening 
chapters of Le Renouveau des Idées sur la Famille though the legal enactments 
are considered in more detail. The second group of papers is concerned with 
demographique problems. Monsieur Gemaehling likewise of the faculty of law 
discusses ‘“‘ Démographie et structures familiales en France’; Monsieur 
Girard of the Institut National d’Etudes Démographiques contributes a paper 
on “‘ Aspects statistiques des problémes familiaux’”’. Monsieur R. Maspetiol, 
Conseiller d’Etat, writes on “‘ La Sociologie de la Famille Rural de type tradi- 
tionnel ” ; Monsieur Boudet examines the situation of “‘ La famille bourgeoise ” 
and Monsieur J. Doublet, Directeur Général de la Sécurité Sociale, completes 
the series of papers by a paper on “‘ La Sociologie de la famille ouvriére ’’. 

Two papers may be singled out as of particular interest to the English 
reader, the paper on the rural family and that on the family of the industrial 
worker. The preoccupation with the rural family is explicable in France where 
some 25 per cent of families still gain a living from the land, for the most part 
as peasant proprietors or as métayers. The attachment of the peasant to custom 
which varies greatly from one part of the country to another, was emphasized 
by more than one speaker as was the poverty of those families occupying a farm 
too small to maintain a reasonable standard of living for its members. The 
government policy of aiding the peasant to increase his holding was shown 
to have the effect of increasing the exodus from the country since the 
younger generation found it more difficult to become proprietors in their turn. 
Monsieur Maspétiol gave an interesting example of the effect of the longer 
expectation of life on the rural family. 
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Limitée au ménage d’enfants mariées vivant avec leurs parents, la coexistence 
des générations pose a la famille paysanne des problémes difficiles, dont la gravité 
s'est beaucoup accrue au cours des derniéres dizaines d’années. Méme dans les 
familles les plus unies, elle est de plus en plus la source de conflits psychologiques, 
techniques et économiques, qui constituent l’un des facteurs.non négligeables poussant 
les jeunes 4 l’exode. Il n’est pas jusqu’a la prolongation de la duré moyenne de la vie 
humaine qui, en retardant |’4ge ot le fils est amené 4 devenir normalement chef de 
famille et maitre de l’exploitation, n’aggrave cette tension née de l’esprit différent 
des nouvelles générations et dislocatrice des structures familiales traditionnelles. 


Monsieur Doublet in his paper paints a gloomy picture of the industrial 
worker’s family, in number about one quarter of all French families. He traces 
many of the ills from which this type of family suffers to bad housing, to lack of 
an adequate income and to the ill effects on the family of the work of married 
women. He emphasizes also the almost entire lack of cultural and religious 
influences. ‘‘ Née a la fin du XIX siécle du movement de concentration 
industrielle et d’organisation, la déchristianisation de la classe ouvriére est 
également liée 4 une assimilation entre les églises et un ordre social contre 
lequel le travailleur se révolte.”’ 

Monsieur Doublet sums up his interesting paper by suggesting that though 
the worker’s family is materially less advanced than families in other social 
classes, it is, nevertheless the prototype of the family of the future. 


. . . dans sa composition, réduite au couple et aux enfants, ses liens plus personnels 
qu institutionnels, ses fonctions de plus en plus limitées, sa durée plus breve, on peut 
se demander si elle ne correspond pas a ]’évolution générale des sociétés industrielles 
contemporaines tandis que les familles bourgeoise ou rurale portent encore les traces 
d’une structure sociale en voie de disparation. 


All the papers called forth lively and informed discussion which adds 
greatly to the interest of this book. Finally, there are valuable bibliographies 
on the family in France, Germany, Italy and Britain. 


Gluckman on the Judicial Process of the Barotse’ 
T. H. MARSHALL 


HIS fascinating and important book is published on behalf of the 
Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, of which Professor Gluckman was for- 
merly the Director, and contains a Foreword by A. L. Goodhart. It 
fully deserves this distinguished patronage, for it is a bold excursion into the 
field of comparative jurisprudence and can be read with pleasure and profit 
by jurists as well as by sociologists. The author is modest about his legal 
qualifications, which are by no means negligible, but he has no need to be ; his 
balance of interests and skills is just what is required for a study of this kind. 


+The Judicial Process among the Barotse of Northern Rhodesia. Max Gluckman. Man- 
chester University Press, 1955. Pp. xxiii + 386. 37s. 6d. 
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As an anthropologist (or sociologist—he uses the title himself) Professor 
Gluckman regarded it as his first duty to describe clearly the judicial processes 
and legal institutions of the Lozi, who are the ruling people of Barotseland. 
He did not approach his task with a battery of jurisprudential hypotheses 
that he wanted to test, nor with a frame of categories and concepts that he 
was determined to impose, by brute force if necessary, on the living body of 
the society he was studying. He watched closely what was happening and 
learned to understand it, and the theories and hypotheses took shape as his 
understanding grew. He took notes of the court proceedings, and he has 
presented these in the form of a series of case studies which are vividly alive 
and bear the stamp of reality. The analysis followed. Consequently the 
reader can accept his picture and debate his inferences. The picture is not 
as neat or clear-cut as that sometimes offered by those who toy with frames of 
reference, but then the patterns of life itself are not neat and clear-cut either. 
He is conscious of one disadvantage of his method. Some hypotheses took 
shape after he had left the field and could no longer test them, and some ques- 
tions rose in his mind to which he had not sought the answer when he had the 
chance. He found, for example, that he wanted to make more minute use of 
language as a clue to concepts than he had at first realized, and he had not 
always noted the exact native word used in phrases which turned out to be 
significant. But the value of the study as a whole is too conspicuous to be 
seriously impaired by defects of this kind. 

Professor Gluckman reaches the conclusion that “ on the whole it is true 
to say that the Lozi judicial process corresponds with, more than it differs 
from, the judicial process in Western society ”’ (357),.and his main concern is 
to see how far this correspondence goes and in what it consists. The similarity 
he has in mind is not primarily that of the external features of judicial insti- 
tutions. Lozi courts differ greatly from Western courts. The same court 
exercises political, administrative and judicial functions and although, as we 
are told, the Lozi recognize the distinction between these, all three may be 
brought to bear on the case that is being judged. The members of the court 
combine the roles of judge, jury and counsel. When the evidence has been 
heard, the judges speak in turn, and the opinion of the last speaker is accepted 
as the verdict of the court. But Professor Gluckman is looking for similarities 
at a different level, in the “‘ modes of reasoning ’’ by which men “ apply norms 
to varied disputes ’’ (33). One may study these in two contexts, that of the 
evidence and that of the judgment. The Lozi appreciation of the nature of 
evidence is certainly remarkable. They call for it, extract and test it by 
cross-examination, weigh it and sift it (they use the same metaphor), dis- 
tinguishing clearly first-hand accounts from hearsay. At one time they appear 
to have used divination, ordeal and torture, and the abandonment of these 
must be attributed largely to British influence. But Professor Gluckman is 
convinced that their own custom has for a long time past been to rely primarily 
on the examination of witnesses to establish all the facts relevant to the case. 

The crux of the matter is found in the “‘ modes of reasoning” used in 
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reaching a judgment. What kind of “law” do Lozi courts apply, and are 
the judges, in principle, bound to apply a known body of rules, or can they, if 
they wish, ignore old rules and create new ones? No brief summary can do 
justice to Professor Gluckman’s subtle analysis of these issues, but a summary 
will have to suffice. He decides in favour of the broad, as against the narrow, 
use of the word “law ’”’ and takes it to refer to all accepted rules as to how 
people should behave in society. It constitutes a corpus juris—a varied 
collection of norms on which the judges can and do draw in making legal 
decisions. For him the term “law ”’ is all-embracing, but the word “ legal ” 
refers to what is done by judges and courts. Within the corpus juris are found 
laws of God and of nature, laws of nations, statutes and ordinances, custom, 
moral rules and principles of public policy. The Lozi, like us, distinguish 
between these different kinds of “law” but normally use the same general 
word to refer toallofthem. There is a good deal of argument in the book about 
the hierarchies of norms and the problem of certainty and uncertainty of 
justice which is rather difficult to follow in detail. The concepts at the top 
of the hierarchy, like “law’’, “right”, ‘‘ duty’, etc., are the vaguest and 
most flexible ; those nearer to the level of application are more precise. The 
vagueness of the highest concepts enables the essential justice they represent 
to be maintained with greater certainty than would be possible if the concepts 
were exactly limited by definition, and, at the lower level of judicial action, 
certainty and consistency in essentials are preserved with the aid of some 
apparent inconsistency in detail. If sticking to the letter of the law results 
in injustice in one case, though it served the ends of justice in another, Lozi 
judges will try to let justice prevail by conveniently ignoring a legal precedent, 
or searching in the corpus juris for a more amenable principle, or by making 
new legal rules—i.e. by legislating. In the process, the Lozi judges, like the 
English Common Law, make extensive use of the concept of the “ reasonable 
man ”’ as a means of combining in a concrete and intelligible way all the various 
social norms which converge on a particular social situation. The “ reason- 
able man” fulfils the minimum requirements of the situation; the highly 
“moral” man will do more and be praised for it. 

When Professor Gluckman turned from his account of Lozi procedure to 
the modern literature of jurisprudence, he found much the same features 
being outlined and much the same points being argued. It is certainly inter- 
esting to see how elaborately the basic similarity can be worked out in terms 
of parallel usages of words and concepts and so forth. We may not quite have 
expected this, but the basic similarity should not surprise us. In the first 
place, the Lozi are not very “ primitive’’. Quite apart from the fact that 
they have been under a British Protectorate for some fifty years, that appeal 
lies from their courts to the British authorities, and that their jurisdiction in 
the most serious criminal cases has been taken away from them, they have for 
longer than that been “ a strongly organized kingdom containing a hierarchy 
of courts with power to enforce their decisions’ and “‘ they possess law as 
‘the product of organized force ’”’ (163). They are not even strictly speaking 
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“‘ pre-literate ’’, as they have some written records, though one gathers (more 
exact information on this point would be welcome) that they are fragmentary 
and not regularly used. Since in addition there are no corporate unilinear 
kinship groups, such as are often associated with ideas of collective responsi- 
bility and practices of regulated “self-help”, the main features which can 
be cited to show that “ primitive justice ” differs profoundly from its modern 
equivalent are lacking. Secondly, a certain degree of basic similarity must 
be assumed before we can speak of “‘ judicial process ”’ at all, or begin to make 
comparisons. In the case of the Lozi, with their established judicial institu- 
tions and their rational methods of examining evidence (an important point 
which could not be assumed), it is obvious that the dichotomy between law, 
as the whole body of rules governing the social order, and legal decisions must 
be present, and the application of the one to the other must present fundamen- 
tally the same features as it does elsewhere. So we should have been grateful 
if Professor Gluckman, having given us his interesting elaboration of the 
similarities, had used his quite excellent material more systematically to reveal 
and explain the differences. 

A few examples must suffice to illustrate this point. We are told that 
“the first, and most prolific, source of Lozi legal rulings is custom ”’ (236), and 
that ‘“‘ many of the customs are, in fact, moral rules” (24r). Yet morality 
differs from law in that the latter defines “‘ reasonable’’, and the former 
“generous” conduct (229). It is, perhaps, because of this that customs 
“which are not legal rules” in the sense that the court will enforce them, are 
“indirectly enforceable at law” because they are taken into account in 
assessing the relative merits of the litigants (94). When morality and legal 
rules differ, the judges may disagree as to the correct solution. Often the 
court “ends by trying to protect the ethical code, even if it is against the 
application of the letter of the law ”’ (197), but some Lozi hold that “‘ a judge 
ought to abide by the law even if its application is inequitable ” (234). But 
what is “ the letter of the law”, and how do the judges know which rules 
should be directly applied and which should !not? There is clearly some 
reference to precedent, but “‘ the judges do not make a systematic survey of all 
the sources ’’ (23), and the court “very rarely cites its previous decisions 
during judgment itself ’’ (255). Precedents seem to survive in a form almost 
as general as the norms of the corpus juris themselves, and it is not easy to see 
how they can solve the problems raised by the dichotomy of “law’’ and 
“legal”. It is true that our problems are basically the same, but are not 
our methods of solving them significantly different, in spite of all the simi- 
larities to which Professor Gluckman can point ? 

A second example is the concept of the “ reasonable man’’. Here again 
the similarity is striking, but there are underlying differences which are equally 
interesting. In discussing this matter Professor Gluckman enlarges the 
phrase to “the reasonable and customary man’’. - We might- do the same 
with our own concept, but surely the addition of “‘ customary ”’ will not have 
the same effect in a society in which most customs are directly enforceable 
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at law and in a society in which they are not. Sometimes Professor Gluckman 
says “‘ reasonable’ when one feels that he might have said “‘ law-abiding ’’. 
The terms may mean the same to the Lozi, but they do not mean quite the 
same to us. We should not say that the “ reasonable man” pays his taxes, 
though we might say (this is an amateur’s example and may be ill-chosen) 
that a “reasonable man”, knowing that he must pay his taxes, will keep 
sufficient account of his income to enable him to make his returns. Further 
pursuit of this distinction would probably lead us to a feature of Lozi society 
to which Professor Gluckman draws special attention, namely that social rela- 
tions are ‘‘ multiplex ”’, that is to say that they are based on status. Specific 
relations cannot be isolated for legal treatment, and the court holds that it 
must endeavour to preserve total relationships in being. Therefore the whole 
of the behaviour judged “ reasonable ’’—or, we might say, “ correct ’’—for 
the status enters directly into the legal issues raised by the case. 

Finally, the sociologist would like to know more about the total social 
structure, and in particular about the political system. Does the authority of 
the judges derive from their individual positions outside the court, or is it 
inherent in the court itself? To what extent is the court subject to the will 
of the king? Professor Gluckman has told us elsewhere that “the whole 
council is the king’s; he is its owner”’.1 These points are very important 
when one is trying to interpret the significance of discretionary power exer- 
cised by judges. Their freedom in applying legal principles may arise because 
there are no exact rules to bind them, or because the court is so weak that it 
must temper its decisions to the power of the litigants—or one of them. At 
the other extreme it may exist because the authority of the court is so great, 
its expert knowledge of the law so profound and its impartiality so assured, 
that the public is willing to trust it to use its freedom wisely and fairly. Or 
it may arise because the court is the mouthpiece of an arbitrary ruler. The 
judges in Nazi Germany were told to judge according to sound popular opinion 
—as Lozi judges to some extent do—but they were also told that, if they were 
in doubt as to their verdict, they should think what Hitler would do if he 
were in their place, and do that. 

But it is natural that this book should not answer all our questions, for 
it is not a finished study but only the first of a series of volumes. There is 
an admirable summary in the final chapter, but we may expect a fuller and more 
exhaustive one when the whole work is finished. It is much to be hoped that 
Professor Gluckman will press on with his great work and not keep us waiting 
too long for the next instalment to which we all eagerly look forward. 


1In E. Colson and M. Gluckman, Seven Tribes of British Central Africa, p. 50. 


CORRIGENDUM 


The Review Editor much regrets that the review of R. Mendelsohn’s Social Security 
in the British Commonwealth on page 295 was unascribed. The review was, in fact, by 
Miss Rosalind Chambers, to whom his apologies are due. 
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Great Cities of the World. Edited by W. A. 
Robson. Allen & Unwin, 1954. Pp. 693. 
63s. 


In this massive volume Professor Robson has 
collected eighteen separate studies of the 
government of great cities in different parts 
of the world and prefaced them with a long 
general introduction of over a hundred pages. 
The studies are designed both to describe con- 
ditions of local government in a representative 
group of great cities and to show whether, and 
if so, how far, these selected communities are 
confronted with common problems. 

The individual studies are very mixed in 
quality and—despite Professor Robson’s care- 
ful editorial advice—inconsistent in treatment. 
Professor Imboden’s account of Zirich, for 
example, is so brief and elementary that it 
scarcely justifies its place in any collection ; 
yet clearly the choice of Ziirich was a good one, 
and even a casual visitor there is curious to 
‘know how the city is managed and maintained. 
Professor Bielsa’s picture of Buenos Aires, one 
of the most fascinating cities in South America, 
fails to illuminate or to convince, while the 
chapter on Moscow by Roger Simon and 
Maurice Hookham tries to convince too much. 
Not a flicker of criticism disturbs its smooth 
outline. The best essays in the book come 
from Professor Walker on Chicago, Professor 
Venkatarangaiya on Calcutta and Bombay, and 
Mr. Brian Chapman on Paris. The first of 
these makes some attempt to get behind the 
formal structure of local government and to 
explain as well as to describe; the second 
examines with skill “‘the balance between 
democracy and administrative efficiency ”’ ; 
the third is careful and compact, an admirable 
introduction to all those details about Paris 
which most visitors to Paris never want to find 
out. 

Professor Robson’s introduction—*“ the great 
city of today ’’—begins by stressing the new- 
ness of his phenomenon and goes on to discuss 
the different constitutions of cities, the nature 
of the services they provide, “the need for 
integration ”’, their attempt to expand through- 
out the surrounding metropolitan area, theix 
politics, their relations with higher authorities, 
and their finance and planning. He ends with 
a summary of the main problems, as he sees 
them—the organization of areas and authori- 
ties, the maintenance of popular interest and 
democratic participation, and the shaping of 
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the metropolitan region “‘of to-morrow”’. 
“* The metropolitan city has played a great part 
in the history of mankind,’’ he ends; “ it can 
continue to play a great part in the future if 
we guide its destiny wisely and well.” 

Some of these broad themes demand far 
fuller treatment than they receive in these 
pages, and perhaps a different kind of treat- 
ment. The six or seven pages on politics, for 
example, are very formal and concern them- 
selves mainly with the issue of party or non- 
party control. There is more to Argentine 
politics and to American politics than the 
formal treatment suggests, and it would have 
been helpful to have had a necessarily brief 
account of the social background of politics in 
large cities and the social factors influencing 
decision making. Similarly the section on 
planning hardly touches the essentials of the 
problem—land values, for instance, or social 
segregation in a large city. The final section 
is in some ways misleading. Is it true to say 
that throughout the whole of the nineteenth 
century there was an “‘ easy-going assumption ”’ 
that the bigger the city, the better existence 
there would be for everybody concerned ? Is 
it true that Lewis Mumford’s Culture of Cities 
is ‘‘ profound ’’? Is it true that the future city 
will shape itself orderly and coherently around 
a majestic central city with “ outlying towns 
or settlements of the garden city type’”’? 

Each of these three remarks is much too 
general. The attitude of people in the nine- 
teenth century towards the great city was 
ambivalent and never completely clear. Lewis 
Mumford’s book, with all its merits, must be 
taken very critically, and is taken critically by 
most urban sociologists. The problem of the 
shape of the city is one to which a great deal 
of attention has recently been devoted—in 
France as much as in the United States—and 
there is already a fascinating literature on the 
subject. The inadequacies of these general 
remarks are reflected in the lack of a general 
section in the bibliography. Each city gets 
its bibliography—Zirich a particularly long 
one which it is a pity Professor Imboden did 
not use—but the great city itself has no biblio- 
graphy. The hero or villain of the book is left 
with his character only imperfectly established. 

The great city has been the main theme of 
the sociologist since sociology became an in- 
dependent field of academic activity, and there 
can be no convincing book on great cities with- 
out full cooperation from sociologists. City 
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government is a matter of group adjutant as 
well as of ideals, of conflicts and compromises 
as well as of clearly-charted purposes. Pro- 
fessor Robson’s volume will be valuable as a 
work of reference, but it will need to be supple- 
mented not only by “more ambitious and 
intensive full-length studies ’’ but by existing 
and future literature employing a completely 
different method of approach. 
Asa Briccs. 


Social Change in South-West Wales. T. 
Brennan, E. W. Cooney and H. Pollins. 
Watts & Co, 1954. Pp. 208. 2zs. 

Tuts book reports the results of a survey under- 

taken between 1949 and 1953 under the 

auspices of University College, Swansea. Mr. 

Brennan and his associates set out to survey 

“social change’ in the western part of the 

South Wales coalfield extending ‘‘ westward 

from Port Talbot and the Neath Valley to 

Kidwelly on the coast and to the neighbour- 

hood ef Ammanford to the north-west” 

Operating from the only large town in the area 

they made frequent forays (on one of which 

the reviewer took part) into the small com- 
munities which make up the survey area. 

Their main task was to measure the impact of 

recent economic change upon the social life of 

the area. To do this they first offer a simple 
statement of the changes for which they are 
watching—changes both in the scale of the 
community and in efficiency of social organiza- 

tion, changes in the degree to which there is a 

generally accepted set of values, and changes 

“in the degree to which the individual can 

partake in the shaping of his community ”’. 

There are thus provided some neatly labelled 

pigeon holes which act as a frame of reference. 

The phrases of some of the labels may be too 

vague for the purist—but for working purposes 

they prove interesting and adequate. 

The authors rightly assume that changes in 
the associational life of the area, and in the 
belief system of the inhabitants, are related to 
the important economic changes which domin- 
ate the scene. These latter changes include the 
new organization of the tin plate industry, the 
vicissitudes of the anthracite pits, the arrival 
of English-based medium and light industries 
to “‘ co-exist ’’ with the more ancient founda- 
tions. The first two chapters are devoted to 
this industrial background and in some fifty 
pages the reader who is unfamiliar with the 
region can acquire all the facts he needs. The 
third chapter will introduce him to the main 
aspects with which the survey is concerned, the 
chapel and the union. And the rest of the 
book is, for the most part, a discussion of what 
has been happening to these bodies. A popu- 


lation of less than half a million; a total 
insured population of 178,000; an estimated 
120,000 people who belong to trade unions. 
That is the clue to the influence and pre- 
dominance of organized labour in the area. 
An analysis of the religious statistics indicates 
that some 40 per cent of the adult population 
belong to the religious denominations large and 
small. A questionnaire was directed at church, 
chapel and trade union branches and the re- 
sponse rate was of the order of 40 per cent. 
This questionnaire was mainly concerned with 
eliciting facts about the leadership in these 


union. The chapel leadership since the 1920’s 
has become increasingly middle class and the 
number of persons who are leaders in both 
chapel and union has fallen remarkably. 
Among miners, for example, only 13 per cent 
combine chapel and trade union leadership. 
The Labour Party organization in the area is 
controlled by working class trade union leaders 
who do not, for the most part, take an active 
part in the chapel leadership of the community. 
There thus emerges an interesting class struc- 
ture. In the authors’ words, ‘‘ a characteristi- 
cally Welsh middle class ’’ dominates the re- 
ligious sphere. A “‘ characteristically Welsh 
working class ’’ whose younger members play 
little part in chapel leadership, controls the 
trade union and political life of the area. 
These are flanked by an “ anglicized ” middle 
class which is little represented in the associa- 
tional life and by an “‘ unoriented working 
class ’’ which, for example, is noticeable in the 
newer industries and in the larger, more varied 

Various trends are traced of which the find- 
ings about leadership are symptoms. The 
chapels have retreated from active concern 
with socio-political questions and are often pre- 
occupied with issues of temperance and Sunday 
observance. Where there is a response to 
politics it now frequently takes a Welsh nation- 
alist form. This concern with ritual practice 
and nationalism is not one which the trade 
union movement shares. The trade unions, 
which are politically devoted to Labour, are 
developing their own conservatism and ortho- 
doxy, and the authors offer some interesting 
reflections upon what is in effect the Welsh 
“one-party South’’. They note (and relate 
to the increased sophistication of the inhabit- 
ants, their improved living standards and the 
new economic structure and opportunities) the 
decreasing importance of the small local 
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association in both the religious and the in- 
dustrial spheres. The pull of urban culture, 
of English standards, has inevitably increased 
in recent years. From one standpoint there 
has been a breakdown in isolation, from 
another there has been a loss in “‘ grass-roots ” 
vitality and enterprise. 

This brief account highlights the main points 
of interest in this book. It contains much else 
that’ deserves attention. It is sometimes a 
little pre-occupied with the simple concepts 
which it has borrowed from sociological theory 
—but this preoccupation does not imply 
pedantry. Nor is the boon pretentious. One 
of its incidental merits, very rare and striking 
among present-day academic fashions, is that it 
provides useful insights into social psychology 
—into the group life of religion, industry and 
politics. There is one point, however, which 
must be added in conclusion. One is not 
always very happy about the inferences which 
are drawn concerning the loss of local vitality 
consequent upon recent social change. Evid- 
ently much here depends upon the extent to 
which the old local communities did guarantee 
“‘ freedom ’’ and ‘“‘ the chance to participate ” 
and to which the newer urban culture destroys 
these “‘ goods”’. The authors, as Englishmen, 
do not romanticize the past, but, at the same 
time, they do not always make clear what the 
evidence is for the comparisons between past 
and present. Furthermore, as they would 
agree, changes take time to work out and the 
ultimate, or later, results may be, on ethical 
grounds, quite satisfactory. That, of course, 
remains to beseen. The writers were correct in 
raising these points but it is doubtful whether 
the subject matter, or their techniques, admitted 
of a final answer. Clearly, before the purely 
ethical questions can be decided, much more 
needs to be done, on these sensible lines, in the 
study of small-scale communities in transition. 

JuLius GouLp. 


Exploring English Character. Geoffrey Gorer, 
Cresset Press,1955. 328pp. 30s. 478 pp. 
63s. with tables. 

“THE readers of the Boston Evening Tran- 

script ’’ (if we are to believe Mr. Eliot) “‘ Sway 

in the wind like a field of ripe corn.”’ Mr. 

Gorer has garnered a rich harvest from the 

readers of The People. The resulting report is 

conceivably deficient as an exploration of Eng- 
lish character. Those readers—11,000 out of 

a possible 10 million—who took the trouble to 

complete a long and arduous questionnaire are 

by that very token uncommonly articulate, or 
unusually introspective, or both. Moreover 
diligent students of The People are hardly to 
be relied upon for an entirely accurate reflection 


of English beliefs and practices. Religion is 
almost certainly under-reported, magic and 
astrology over-emphasized. In matters of con- 
duct and morals the 5,000 witnesses quoted by 
Mr. Gorer may well belong predominantly to 
that large class of people who are patients not 
agents, whose lives are respectable but dull, 
and who find in the remarkable real-life stories 
reported by The People an adequate catharsis 
of their not very strong emotions. This is not 
to suggest that the people of England are neces- 
sarily more wicked than this record suggests ; 
only that by and large they probably lead less 
boring lives. 

But typical or untypical as the readers of 
The People may be, there are a great many of 
them. And the opinions of this communica- 
tive minority come out remarkably convincing 
and readable in Mr. Gorer’s presentation. 
They have no time for the once popular thesis 
that the country is going to the dogs. The 
moral standards of England are not deteriora- 
ting, so far as their observation goes, and their 
reported conduct bears this out. Mr. Gorer 
illustrates with many quotations ‘‘ the great 
importance for English men and women of the 
institution of marriage and the seriousness 
with which they consider it . . .” and adds: 
“* Perhaps even more for English men than for 
English women parenthood is the greatest joy 
and greatest responsibility of adult life.” 

The inquiry has also brought out clearly the 
contemporary paradox of English and British 
citizenship. The basic unity of the people, 
their basic preference for freedom under the 
law, was never more obvious. But fiddling is 
widespread. (The inquiry was conducted in 
1951.) Two out of three condone it. The 
very word “‘ fiddle’ is a friendly word, easier 
on the lips and conscience than its predecessors 
“‘ liberate ’’, “‘ scrounge’, and “‘ wangle’”’. It 
means permissible law-breaking, white-collar 
crime. Barely one person in fifty claims that 
“* None of my family has ever got anything ‘ off 
the ration’.” (No questions were asked about 
Income Tax.) Mr. Gorer risks a generalisation 
on the evidence as he sees it. ‘‘ Any attempt 
to impose rationing or controls on the English 
people, except in the face of the most patent 
emergency such as a war no matter how ethical 
the reasons (such as ‘ fair shares for all ’) will 
almost inevitably undermine the best qualities 
of the English character.” 

It is tempting to agree with him on general 
grounds. But has he correctly interpreted his 
own evidence? The last hundred years have 
seen an enormous change in the attitude of the 
public towards the measures involved in pre- 
serving civil security. The police, originally 
abused and denounced as subversive of English 
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liberties, are now universally respected and 
admired as exemplars of all that is valued in 
English life. Much the same kind of thing 
could happen in the field of social security. 
The political maturity of the English—and of 
their immediate neighbours—consists pre- 
cisely in their readiness to meet the obligations 
entailed by the rights they claim. They might 
even give up fiddling, if on theiz side the new 
statesmen were to refrain from investing 
dubious administrative procedures with the 
force of law. 

One of the most striking findings of this 
inquiry is that of the extraordinarily high pres- 
tige enjoyed by the police. Its main source 
may be traced to one of the original regulations 
of 1829—‘‘ The Constable must remember that 
there is no qualification more indispensible to 
a police officer than a perfect command of 
temper.’’ Here, it would seem (observes Mr. 
Gorer) is the model for the self-control which 
has now become so widespread an English 
characteristic. But as his argument develops 
he is in danger of repeating John Morley’s fal- 
lacy—that favourite test question in Glasgow 
Honours Moral Philosophy examinations in the 
days of Caird and Jones: “‘ Yes,’’ said Morley, 
“the people of this country are remarkably 
law-abiding nowadays ... but take away 
Scotland Yard.and see what would happen!” 
The truth is that Scotland Yard is itself the 
product of a pre-existing determination that 
law and order should be upheld. 

Mr. Gorer is however positive that it is the 
invention and development of the police con- 
stable, more than any other event, that has 
transformed the English way of life. The 
source of this belief, and of his great astonish- 
ment that the English should have become so 
law-abiding, is revealed in a brilliantly written 
last chapter. He finishes his inquiry with the 
same firm conviction as he began with, namely 
that the English are at bottom a particularly 
aggressive people. To adapt a well-known 
aphorism ; all (industrialized) men are equally 
aggressive, but the English (and @ fortiori the 
Scots ?) are more equally aggressive than 
others. It is therefore a matter of profound 
astonishment that they should be in practice 
so kindly and tolerant and should prize above 
all others the homely virtues of give-and-take 
and fair’s fair. This at once raises a major 
problem, which must be solved. A simple 
solution would of course be to give up the idea 
that the English are fundamentally aggressive. 
But that is absurd : it would make nonsense of 
much of contemporary dynamic psychology. 
So we are left with an extraordinary picture of 
a people which uses up the greater part of its 
enormous life-energy, holding down its own 


aggression-potential. This naturally leaves 
relatively little energy for other pursuits. 
There is, for example, too little interest in sex 
—‘‘the major peril to contemporary English 
marriages”. (Precisely the converse is true 
of U.S.A.) But more generally there is too 
little interest in anything. ‘‘ What dull lives 
most of these people appear to lead! ’’ was a 
constantly recurring note in the writer’s run- 
ning commentary on the first questionnaires. 

The only possible comment on this has 
already been made. Is all this true of the 
people of England, or only of this England of 
The People? Has Mr. Gorer managed to 
maintain his pre-determined conceptual frame- 
work intact only because he was working on an 
eccentric sample of a selected public? Even 
so he has produced an extraordinarily stimula- 
ting book. 

Joun Mack. 


Parity and Prestige in English Secondary Educa- 
tion. Olive Banks. Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, Ltd., 1955. Pp. 262. 25s. 

Tuis interesting book is rightly claimed by its 
sub-title to be a study in educational sociology. 
Its object is to show the sociological function of 
education in interaction with other social forces, 
and their mutual dependence on social struc- 
ture. In particular it studies the development 
of English Secondary Education in relation to 
social class and occupational status during the 
present century. 

The following general conclusions are 
reached. (i) That education tends to follow 
changes in social structure. Thus it is on the 
whole misleading to say that the educational 
system conditions the development of society, 
since the opposite is more often true. For 
example, while we have in England a class- 
stratified society, we are bound to have a class- 
stratified educational system. (ii) That there 
is a growing link between education and future 
occupation, and that, therefore, (iii) the type 
of education received is a primary determinant 
of social mobility, since it provides the most 
certain means of rising from one socio-economic 
group to another. (iv) That the academic, 
liberal ideal of the Grammar School has held 
the key position of influence. 

The evidence is built up in a cumulative and 
convincing manner as Dr. Banks examines the 
various rivals to the Grammar School. First 
the Higher Grade Schools in the 1890’s (includ- 
ing an original study of factors often over- 
looked), then the attempts to develop more 
technical and vocational types of school, and 
finally the recent controversies over the multi- 
lateral and comprehensive schools. It becomes 
clear, contrary to some previously accepted 
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views, that the forces of tradition and public 
opinion behind the Grammar School concept 
were, at times, even more than the 
policies of the Board of Education or the 
activities of influential persons such as Sir 
Robert Morant. 

An historical method is followed throughout. 
This has its weaknesses since it depends to some 
extent on the writer’s own interpretations. 
But no claim is made that the work is an 
example of scientific sociology in a strict sense. 
While supported by some precise facts it cannot 
avoid dealing with a large number of variables, 
many of them immeasurable. No new statis- 
tics are given; there are no facts unrecorded 
elsewhere ; and yet the arrangement of the 
facts reveals obvious trends which cannot be 
denied. We see the desperate conflict over the 
privileged position of the Grammar School 
revealed by quotations from official reports and 
circulars, reports of professional organizations, 
Hansard, articles in the educational press, etc. 

It is a readable and stimulating book ; 
thorough and well documented. While not 
being a substitute for the more exact investiga- 
tions of educational opportunity and social 
status now available, it fills in the essential 
historical background to such studies. It has 
established that the prestige of a school, to 
a large degree in any event, depends on the 
social and economic status of the occupations 


which its pupils succeed in entering ; and that 
there is no parity in secondary schools, and 
cannot be while different schools prepare for 
different social strata. 

A. K. C. OtTaway. 


The Dock Worker. University of Liverpool 
Department of Social Science. University 
of Liverpool Press, 1955. Pp.277. 17s. 6d. 


WHEN the dock strikes of early 1951 occurred, 
the University of Liverpool study of the Dock 
Labour Scheme in Manchester was nearing 
completion. With the evidence accumulated 
beforehand and with the peculiar advantages 
of being able to maintain almost throughout 
the position of independent and neutral 
observers in the docks, there must have been 
a considerable temptation to turn the study 
into a straightforward diagnosis of the strike 
situation. Sensibly, in the report they have 
now published on their work, they have 
avoided this. Their observation of the course 
of the strikes has been rendered into a narrative 
account contained in the appendix and the 
body of the book is-devoted to a presentation 
of the results of interviews with 300 men and 
to their analysis of the wage system, supple- 
mented by historical material and by observa- 
tion inside and outside the docks. 
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Most of the material they present can be seen 
as an attempt to explain the failure of the 
Scheme to neutralize the causes of the more 
chronic dissatisfaction of dock workers. For 
many years the root of the trouble had been 
seen as the casual nature of their employment, 
and the guaranteed week’s pay offered by the 
Scheme was thought to remove this. In fact, 
as the authors of this book have made clear, 
the provision of a “‘ guaranteed week ”’ has done 
very little to improve relationships between 
employers and workers and nothing to stabilize 
the work situation itself. 

The workers’ present position is extremely 
lucidly presented in the chapters on the 
organization of dock work and earnings. With 
earnings dependent not so much on length of 
time spent at the dock or the amount of effort 
put in there, but on what happens at the call- 
stand each morning, the authors are able to 
show how much in the situation is related to the 
primitive methods used for matching the labour 
available to the work. 

The competition for jobs between workers 
at the call-stand and for workers between fore- 
men, together with the formation of distinct 
groups of permanent gang nuclei, of individu- 
alists, and a ruck of drifters.no foreman or gang 
particularly wants, presents a significant con- 
trast with the solid front of the dockers against 
the organizations with whom they are involved. 
One would indeed have liked some closer 
exploration of this ambiguity in the interviews 
and it does perhaps add one more point to the 
customary criticisms of standardized interview- 
ing that the planned programme could not 
allow for such exploration to take place. 

There are three main sections to the book. 
The first is a brief outline of the organization 
of the Manchester docks and the National Dock 
Labour Scheme and includes the history of the 
labour problems of the docks so far as these 
have been examined in the Press and in pub- 
lished reports. The main section of the book 
is concerned with the organization of dock 
work and working conditions, and two central 
chapters are devoted to analysis of relation- 
ships between management and workers and 
between trade’ unions and workers based on 
statements made in the interviews. In general, 
the results of the interviews are fitted into an 
analysis of the whole situation derived from 
rather more objective evidence, and, although 
one is confronted with the customary arrays of 
quotations, ‘‘ I wouldn’t wash my feet in their 
canteen tea’’, and the like, these are not 
worked up into a clinical study of the psycho- 
logy of the dock worker. The authors are at 
pains to point the moral of their findings on 
worker relationships, earnings and organization 
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and make a number of suggestions: Altogether 
the book is a conscientious and reasonably 
objective account of one of the more difficult 
and complicated industrial situations. Yet the 
reader is left at the end with a number of 
questions. Some are merely incidental to the 
kind of analysis presented ; one may cite as 
examples the conceptual obscurities of ‘‘ the 
union had become so large and powerful a body 
that it constituted an object of aggression to 
its members rather than a means of dealing 
with any general or specific discontents ’’ and 
the management ethics revealed by this pass- 
age :.“‘ If it is to be accepted that the attitudes 
of mind and patterns of behaviour that were 
typical of the dockside community in its more 
squalid days are likely to endure over long 
periods in the contemporary world, char- 
acterized by greatly improved minimum 
standards of living, and new conditions brought 
about by the operation of the education, 
housing, health, and other social services, then 
much of the basis of the argument which has 
supported the creation of these services will 
have been knocked away from under them.” 

Other questions, however, are suggested not 
so much by the contents of the book as by the 
omissions from it. This is a study of “ in- 
dustrial relations ’’ to which the attitudes and 
opinions of workers are taken as relevant, but 
those of management are not. It is also an 
analysis of conflicts in terms of social ecology, 
work organization, and social psychology, but 
not in terms of power and rights. That the 
parties to the conflicts see them in the latter 
terms is not sufficient reason for ignoring them. 
The social situation of dock work has its 
political and jural aspects, and they are at least 
as significant as those aspects to which this 
study is devoted. : 

Tom Burns. 


Automobile Workers and the American Dream. 
Ely Chinoy. Doubleday, New York, 1955. 
Pp. 159. $3.00. 

Tuts is mainly a study of social mobility. Its 

coverage is not wide enough to enable one to 

draw conclusions from it but it provides a 

valuable and interesting description of the 

economic and social aspirations of a group of 
wage-earners in a country portrayed as a land 
of unlimited promise and golden opportunities. 

Mr. Chinoy commenced with the hypothesis 

that this portrayal is a myth and from his 

investigations he has collected important 
evidence to support it. 

The inquiry, around which the book was 
written, took place in an unnamed American 
town dependent for its prosperity upon a large 
motor-car factory. A small sample of 62 


workers was chosen for investigation—NMr. 
Chinoy’s preference being for ‘“ qualitative 
richness . . . rather than statistical cover- 
age’’. The sample was not a random one; 
the factory was chosen at the suggestion of 
national officials of the United Automobile 
Workers and, in the main, co-operation was 
sought only from union officials. These were 
its limitations. The industry was chosen 
because it is symbolic of the expansion of the 
United States during this century and because 
its leaders, Henry Ford, William Knudson, 
Walter Chrysler, Ransom E. Olds and Charles 
Nash, were the men who were represented to 
the people of the United States as the evidence 
of unlimited and golden opportunity. 

Mr. Chinoy, in his first chapter, shows the 
“‘ limitations on the industrial worker’s chances 
to get on in the world as an entrepreneur ”’. 
Then he turns his attention to the motor-car 
industry. In the early days of Ford, maybe, 
opportunities existed, but in the 1930s about 
go per cent of the output of the industry was 
in the hands of three firms: General Motors, 
Ford and Chrysler. Advancement in the in- 
dustry had largely to take place within one of 
these large firms. Even parts production re- 
quired capital and skill that were beyond the 
reach of most working men. Some scope for 
the small man existed in the peripheral lines 
of selling new or used cars and operating a 
petrol station or garage. These units, however, 
were still too big for most workers to afford 
them. 

Once the dream of independence is cast aside 
the workers concentrate upon promotion within 
the factory; here they encounter powerful 
institutional difficulties unrelated to skill and 
initiative. White-collar jobs, Mr. Chinoy 
found, were virtually out of reach of wage- 
earners and the opportunities for foremanship, 
the obvious escape hatch, were relatively few, 
particularly in the case of production workers. 
What then did those workers who wanted to 
“‘get ahead” do. If they confined their 
aspirations to upgrading within the ranks of 
wage-labour they found that the entrance to 
skilled jobs was regulated by apprenticeship 
or “‘ on the job training ’’ and that movement 
to higher-wage semi-skilled or unskilled jobs 
was controlled mainly by trade union seniority 
rules. 

There are two possible explanations of what 
they did. Firstly, some of them redefined 
advancement to mean security and an increase 
in their standard of living without any relative 
changes in status. They contented themselves 
with the prospect of owning their own homes 
and a motor-car. These workers usually 
foisted their early ambitions onto their children. 
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Secondly some were led the complete circle 
back to the belief in the small business 
tradition, to the myth from which Chinoy 
started. For these there was neither escape 
nor relief. 

It is to be hoped that this study will be 
followed by others, just as good. 

V. L. ALLEN. 


Premiers Intinévaives en Sociologie Religieuse. 
Fernand Boulard. Preface by M. le Profes- 
seur Le Bras. Les Editions Ouvrieres 
Economie et Humanisme, Paris, 1954. 
Pp. 156 and 20 charts and maps. 510 fr. 


THE sociological analysis of religion has deep 
roots in the secular tradition of French thought. 
Voltaire and Comte preceded Durkheim, Taine 
came before Bloch. But we should expect that 
the most intellectual of all Catholic churches, 
and one very sensitive to social problems, would 
also develop an interest in the sociology of 
religion. The French Church has in fact culti- 
vated this interest ; Canon Boulard’s compact 
and valuable little book provides an excellent 
résumé of recent studies of the sociology of 
French Catholicism. 

Perhaps the expression, the French Church, 
is misleading. The publishers of this work are 
associated with a group known for its militant 
interest in the Church’s social programme. 
Canon Boulard’s book affords the outsider 
some indication of the differences of opinion 
within French Catholicism. Addressed primar- 
ily to the author’s fellow Catholics and fellow 
priests, it is intended to convince them of the 
necessity for systematic missionary efforts 
among those population groups alienated from 
the Church, particularly the agrarian and 
industrial working classes. 

In writing for a Catholic public, however, 
Canon Boulard covers much ground of general 
interest. The author is a collaborator of Pro- 
fessor Le Bras and his book functions as a 
commentary on, and continuation of, the 
latter’s Introduction @ L’ Histoire de la Pratique 
Religieuse en France (1942 and 1945). Canon 
Boulard utilizes a variety of investigations of 
French Catholicism, past and present, some of 
them executed or inspired by himself. The 
investigations are all characterized by limited 
and specific aims, by precise yet imaginative 
techniques, and by generally refined intellectual 
manners. In short, they are irreducibly 
French. Canon Boulard also draws on some 
relatively new researches into the sociology of 
Catholicism in other European countries. His 
annotated bibliography is a very useful intro- 
ductory guide to this literature. 

Canon Boulard draws a religious map of 
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France with three types of region on it. In 
one, Type A, “ L’Eglise est en contacts réguliers 
avec l’ensemble de la population.”” In another, 
Type B, we find only “‘ contacts épisodiques ”’. 
In the last, Type C, there exists a ‘‘ rupture de 
contacts avec une fraction notable de la popu- 
lation ’’. (Urban areas belong, almost without 
exception, to Type C.) The author constructs 
his regional types by making a quantitative 
analysis of the performance of religious duties 
within them. His elementary data, derived 
either from parish records or by special investi- 
gations, consist exclusively of concrete and 
external manifestations of adherence to the 
Church: attendance at Mass, participation in 
Communion, religious marriage, baptism, and 
catechetical exercise. The author estimates 
that only 30 per cent of the total adult popula- 
tion of France is in regular contact with the 
Church. He assigns to Type A those regions 
where over 45 per cent of the adults in fact 
perform their religious duties consistently. 
Some readers may wish to make a number 
of rather technical objections to the author’s 
use of his indices. But the same readers will 
readily grant the basic soundness of Canon 
Boulard’s approach. They will also agree that 
the weight of his evidence fully justifies his 
general conclusions. He attributes to each 
region of France a distinctive religious life, the 
issue of a number of causes but itself a histori- 
cal force of considerable influence and con- 
tinuity. Canon Boulard indeed asserts that 
. . . la carte religieuse de la France rurale 
de 1850 préfigurait étrangement celle de 1950: 
méme structure d’ensemble, avec des zones A 
plus larges, des zones B plus étroites—et il y 
a avait sans doute déja des zones C, sinon par 
abstention du baptéme, au moins par défail- 
lance de la premiére communion.”’ (The last 
observation suggests the kind of historical 
indices employed by Canon Boulard and those 
doing similar work ; records of ordinations and 
data about ordinands comprise further sources 
of historical evidence.) 
The author goes further. 


He points to the 
correspondence between the regions of modern 
France, with their differing degrees of adher- 
ence to the Church, and the boundaries of the 


old. Bishoprics. ‘‘C’est avant la Révolution 
frangaise qu'il convient ordinairement de 
chercher les causes initiales du comportement 
reliegieux différentiel des regions rurales 
d’aujourdhui.” Canon Boulard suggests that 
we must replace our image of a relatively 
monolithic Catholic France under the Ancien 
Régime with a full account of the real historical 
variation indicated by the sample studies 
executed to date. 

This book, and the body of investigation on 
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which it rests, is stimulating but elusive in the 
analysis of the causes of regional variation. 
Canon Boulard concentrates on one specific 
element in the social life of the regions: the 
occupational stratification of the population. 
Wherever studied, the working class—agricul- 
tural as well as industrial—was most indifferent 
to the Church. Canon Boulard holds, how- 
ever, that regional and social influences inter- 
act. When one region is more religious than 
another, its working class is appreciably more 
Catholic than its counterpart in the other 
region despite the persistence of notable class 
differences in adherence within the more devout 
area. (The author wisely cites Professor 
Goguel’s studies of electoral sociology to show 
the existence of similar phenomena in other 
spheres.) 

Both regional and social explanations, as 
used in this book, are somewhat unsatisfying. 
Canon Boulard writes that urban deracination 
is so pervasive that social milieu exercises a far 
more profound effect in the cities than in the 
countryside, where the “‘ pays géographique ” 
is a living tradition. But we wish to under- 
stand, in detail, precisely the processes char- 
acterized as urban deracination. We should 
also like to know much more about variations 
in rural social structure before we stop at the 
simple assertion of the reality of the “ pays 
géographique ’’. I do not wish to deny the 
efficacy of cultural traditions, nor to make the 
dubious claim that all cultural phenomena can 
be resolved into their social components. The 
point is that we have to deal with processes, 
whatever their content, that account for the 
correlations so elegantly established by Canon 
Boulard. In this connection, it is only fair to 
state that we cannot expect our author to have 
gone further than the rest of us: the sociology 
of religion is singularly deficient in this sort 
of explanatory hypothesis. 

Canon Boulard’s original interests were in 
rural Catholicism and in the problems of the 
clergy. His studies of the contemporary situa- 
tion of French Catholicism have led him to 
consider the industrial workers’ rejection of the 
Church. The evidence suggests that the rejec- 
tion is not universal. In some regions about 
Lille, in Limbourg, in the Saar, and in the 
Rhineland the Church has made a successful 
adaptation to industrial conditions. Urban 
and industrial conditions, then, do not lead 
automatically to de-Christianization. (The 
available evidence does not permit any general 
conclusions on the spread of secularism within 
urban areas, although we may note that the 
bourgeois in France were disbelievers before the 
Industrial Revolution had created a modern 
urban proletariat.) At this point, Canon 
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Boulard contents himself with some notions of 
the independent role of Church organization 
and parochial technique. Here his book 
becomes not a survey of our knowledge but 
a handbook for a specific sort of Catholic 
action. 

The objectivity and restraint with which 
Canon Boulard uses knowledge is admirable. 
He is, of course, helped by the dogmatic flexi- 
bility of his Catholicism. ‘‘ C’est que Dieu, qui 
est le maitre de l’ordre surnaturel, ne l’est pas 
moins de l’ordre naturel. Il a posé des lois ; 
l’observation sociologique nous montre qu’il 
les respecte.... Dieu imsére son action 
efficace 4 travers le jeu, portant luis aussi libre 
et efficace, de l’action de "homme. ... Si 
Dieu a voulu que l’homme soit dépendant de 
son milieu social et que nous ignorions cette 
volonté dans l’action practique, il faut le dire 
tout net: nous mettons obstacle 4 la grace.” 
A careful study of this book, then, rewards the 
sociological student of religion in yet another 
way. It shows how Catholic doctrine may be 
interpreted in ways that reconcile it, at least 
apparently, with science. 

Canon Boulard is not interested in the appli- 
cation of social research to further some 
unspecified version of Catholicism. His very 
emphasis on a careful study of social milieu as 
a prelude to missionary activity implies a 
definite view of the ends of that activity. His 
debate with unconvinced Catholics, particu- 
larly evident in the second part of his book, 
shows that these ends are not willed every- 
where in the Church. It would be a digression 
to consider, here, some of the sources of that 
recalcitrance, themselves doubtless of con- 
siderable sociological interest. But I would 
like to observe that Canon Boulard’s opponents 
may have sensed some danger to Catholicism, 
and to a religious world view generally, in his 
eager affirmation of social causality. 

Catholicism has always been, of course, 
extraordinarily flexible. (Recall the Jesuits 
in the Orient.) But its contemporary assimi- 
lation of a sociological mode of observation 
may, in effect, banish God from its world. 
Secularization may be influencing the Church 
in this most subtle of ways. Contemporary 
Protestantism, for instance, in Professor Bult- 
man’s ‘“ Entmythologisierung’’ of the New 
Testament, faces similar difficulties. Canon 
Boulard’s conclusion that Church organization 
and technique are decisive in missionary 
activity is perfectly reasonable. But it is not 
without its theological contradictions. 

Sociologists will, of course, in general read 
this work with other eyes. They will note that 
the author makes practically no use of the 
works of Durkheim and his school, although 
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Canon Boulard’s remarks on the fact that 
“‘ chaque milieu social a son esprit propre ”’ has 
a most familiar overtone. Perhaps this 
absence of reference to the central theoretical 
tradition of the sociology of religion in France 
is due to the limited descriptive and polemical 
goals set by the author for himself. Perhaps 
it is due to a certain theological repugnance, 
since the psychological element in Durkheim’s 
analysis of religion renders lis theory far more 
reductionist than the simple attribution of 
variations in religious practice to variations in 
social milieu. And in a country where only 
a third of the adults are regular communicants 
of a Church to which 97 per cent of them 
formally belong, it would of course be absurd 
to write of the “‘integrative”’ functions of 
Catholicism with the uncritical assurance of so 
many of our colleagues. 

Perhaps the answer lies with the school of 
Durkheim itself; Canon Boulard might have 
found it difficult to use this tradition even had 
he wished to do so. I have already said that 
the sociology of religion is singularly deficient 
of hypotheses capable of explaining the pro- 
cesses that connect milieu and religion. Durk- 
heim gave us some splendid but general formu- 
lations; his followers have concentrated on 
relatively static primitive societies. (The 
systematic analysis of religion in recent French 
historiography derives from Marx rather than 
Durkheim.) 

In one respect, however, Durkheim and his 
followers have served us well. They have 
recognized the fact that the sociological analysis 
of religion is incomplete when social psycho- 
logical explanations fail. Canon Boulard also 
recognizes this and perhaps my remark, above, 
on his theological repugnance to this sort of 
extension of the analysis of religion was not 
entirely justified. In any case, there is preci- 
ous little work on the social psychology of 
religion to draw upon. Investigations of this 
kind will prove really useful when they assimi- 
late both the psychoanalytic theories of psycho- 
logical process and some awareness of the 
historical context of psychological function. 
These are extraordinarily severe demands ; 
the challenge presented to the understanding 
by the phenomena of religion is no less 
severe. 

In the meantime, Canon Boulard has shown 
us how much can be done and how much 
remains to be done within areas presently 
accessible to sociological analysis. His book, 
richly documented and graphically illustrated 
(the maps alone are worth 510 francs), has a 
significance far greater than that suggested by 
its characteristically humble title. 

NorRMAN BIRNBAUM. 
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Sociology. Broom and Selznick. Row Peter- 
son, Evanston, Ill. Pp. 660. 


Tuts book runs to 660 pages in double column 
and, according to my kitchen scales, weighs 
about 6 lb. It cannot contain much less than 
400,000 words. These elementary statistics, 
when applied to an American textbook, ought 
to be depressing, but in fact this work has many 
merits. I don’t suppose that anyone present 
to-day is really qualified to review it all at an 
equal level of competence—a fact which reflects 
something of the enormous expansion of socio- 
logy in the last few years. 

The book is split into two parts. The first 
one is concerned with the nature of concepts 
of sociology, and especially of social structure. 
The second part is concerned with the applica- 
tion of sociolpgy to six fields: family, city, 
minorities, industry, politics, and criminology. 
Each section contains numerous tables and 
diagrams, and some rather pointless illustra- 
tions. In addition, there is a seties of adapted 
readings which vary very much in utility and 
whose authors cover a good deal of classical 
sociology from Durkheim and Michels to some 
very recent work. These have been carefully 
subordinated to the text and are not merely 
useful but provide relief to the reader. Ona 
number of specialized topics six other social 
scientists than the authors have collaborated 
on the text. Surprisingly enough, the book 
has considerable unity despite all this, and the 
only chapter which seems out of place is the 
account of demographic knowledge which 
closes the first part. 

The present writer would disagree with the 
choice of subjects in Part I, and above all 
with their ordering, but Part I is in itself an 
excellent introduction to the study of society, 
and though the job may be done as well else- 
where, I doubt if it is done better. The 
sections in Part II vary considerably in quality 
and one feels that they are too compressed : 
for each of them at least one book is needed ! 
The whole work gains enormously from being 
sociologically oriented and from the suppression 
of psychological considerations which often 
muddle American texts. The _ illustrated 
material is either anthropological or American, 
and the British student, though he will learn 
a great deal about America, might find it hard 
to make sense of the implicit assumptions of 
the American picture. It does seem a pity 
that a more international coverage of such 
illustrations should not have been attempted, 
both to stimulate the American reader and 
increase the accessibility of what is, all in all, 
an excellent beginner’s text. 

In this country it has not been the pattern 
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to make use of books of this order with their 
wide coverage, large scale, and detailed refer- 
ences. If we are going to approach American 
patterns of teaching, this would be a good book 
to use. 


D. G. Macraz. 


The Communication of Ideas. A Study of Con- 
temporary Influences on Urban Life. T. 
Cauter and J. S. Downham. Chatto & 
Windus for the Reader’s Digest Association, 
1954. Pp. 324. 25s. 

For two-thirds of its course this book reports 

on the leisure time interest and activities of the 

people of Derby. Much interesting informa- 
tion is provided on their church-going, cinema- 
going, listening and viewing and so on, and 
these chapters have the further value that, 
where possible, the Derby findings are set 
against relevant data concerning the English 

—and occasionally the British—people as a 

whole. 

In the chapter on religious activities, how- 
ever, the treatment of church membership in 
the United Kingdom is unsatisfactory. More 
recent and detailed figures were available (in 
this Journal, June 1953) after the field work 
was completed, but the authors have used 
instead a summary and less instructive table. 
Further, they confuse the concepts of 
‘‘ membership ”’ and “‘ belonging to ”’, and they 
seem unaware of the fact that official Catholic 
figures include children and baptized infants. 
The statement ‘‘ Only 2 per cent said they did 
not belong to any denomination ’’ should not 
be read as meaning that 98 per cent were either 
Catholics or members of a Protestant denom- 
ination. 

The book’s main purpose, however, is to 
report on an experiment in relating to one 
another and to social status the various 
influences that play upon urban people’s ideas 
and interests, Derby being chosen as the 
theatre of field operations. The author’s work 
out an Index of Intercommunication with a 
view to finding out to what extent the activities 
studied, and so “‘ the channels of communica- 
tion’’, are concentrated among a limited 
section of the population. Their finding is that 
most activities are thus concentrated, radio- 
listening and newspaper- and magazine-reading 
being the major exceptions, and that the sector 
on which they are concentrated is composed 
of people of higher social status and particularly 
the administrative and professional workers. 
They are the “‘ gate-keepers ”"—the individuals 
who are in a strong position to influence others 
both formally and informally through impart- 
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ing their own ideas or those they themselves 
receive as active ‘‘ participators * in the various 
activities. 

The authors acknowledge that their work 
represents only a beginning in this field. One 
thing that is needed is a study of the efficacy 
of the influences—how much, for example, is 
really absorbed by the gate-keepers and by the 
people in their alleged line ofinfluence. Future 
research might also consider the impact of the 
“‘ advice column ” and the disturbing effect on 
parents (of which some evidence is coming to 
light) of at least apparently conflicting state- 
ments by psychological, sociological and to 
some degree medical, experts. And we require 
to see the gate-keepers at work in their own 
groups. We ought also to remember that some 
of the inactive persons might be seats of 
authority in respect of their own families, if no 
further. Nonetheless, this is a stimulating and 
instructing book, easy to read and easy on the 
eye. The large print and the uncramped lay- 
out of the tables and charts are a refreshing 
reminder of more spacious days. 

Joun HIGHET. 


S. C. Dube. Routledge & 
Kegan Paul, 1955. Pp. xiv + 248. 25s. 
TuE study of a village in India is also, and of 
necessity, a caste study. The present volume 
is no exception to the rule and the sociologist 
unfamiliar with the day-to-day working of caste 
may find here a ready reference. Not only are 
the inescapability of hereditary caste and its 
occupational and ritual aspects made clear in 
the context of a single village, but features of 
the caste system of which sociologists have 
taken less note are also well documented. 
Thus, the carefully nurtured co-operation 
between castes and the ways in which the 
individual may attain status in a prestige 
system relatively independent of caste are 
given attention. Despite the usual positive 
correlation between caste and economic status, 
two untouchables are among six “rich and 
influential persons’? who attend the village 
council (p. 46) and the author has evenly 
weighted the factors making for prestige 
(p. 161). To the scholar already familiar with 
caste, the book furnishes an interesting variant 
in the Panch Bramha group of artisans who, 
although Hindu, are ritually self-sufficient and 
refuse to recognize Brahmin caste superiority. 

The “‘ Indian village’ is Shamirpet in the 
Deccan plateau. It is only twenty-seven miles 
from the twin cities of Hyderabad and 
Secundrabad, yet the amount of urban in- 
fluence is still so slight that it can be easily 
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identified. Shamirpet is, however, atypical in 
its contact with government: it has a police 
station, a government granary, a dispensary, 
a school and a post office. Many Indian vill- 
ages have only one such living symbol of 
government and others have none of them, 
although their number is certainly increasing 
under modern efforts towards village better- 
ment. Shamirpet was actually selected as 
being fairly typical of middle India, is partially 
autonomous and includes both Hindus and 
Muslims. Research was under Dr. Dube’s 
direction and co-ordinated the work of staff 
members and students of six faculties of 
Osmania University. It was planned both as 
a Social Service Extension Programme and as 
a community study. In view of the fact that 
Dr. Dube, an anthropologist, writes here in the 
latter frame of reference, a word may be said 
on the general position of the community 
study. 

Community studies belong to the genre 
of monographs used for so many years to 
describe primitive peoples. In some cases, 
the monograph is still the best way of handling 
these descriptions. Often, however, present 
demands for more complete analyses have led 
to presentations emphasizing one side of life, 
such as social structure, politics or economics, 
at the expense of others. In the community 
study, an attempt is made to retain the old 
balance: this book; for instance, covers social 
and economic structure, religion, the family, 
personal relations, the prestige system and the 
“‘ changing scene’. Control of the magnitude 
of the task of describing non-primitive groups 
is introduced by limitations in scale—research 
is confined to one “ community ’’. Even with 
restrictions of this kind, the mass of material 
felt to be optimum for adequate analysis is 
staggering and has sometimes been met, as 
here, by utilization of a field work team includ- 
ing specialists in several disciplines. Quite 
apart from difficulties which have been cited 
for this method, the problem of selection for 
presentation is pressing. The data themselves 
can seldom be given. Thus, budgets for three 
years for one hundred and twenty S' i 
families were apparently collected but can only 
be referred to in passing (pp. 86 and- 167). 
Actually, selection is often more insidious than 
this. The field worker, or author, frequently 
stresses factors adhering to his concept of 
“‘community’’. “‘ Religion’ becomes “ ritual 
structure ” and the data treated are effected 


accordingly. 

The “‘ community ’’, chosen originally as a 
feasible unit for study, now assumes a con- 
ceptual role in that study. Yet the questions 
“What is a community?” and “Is this a 


community ?” go unanswered. It is to Dr. 
Dube’s great credit that, although he does not 
pose these questions, he obviously writes with 
them in mind. This study, therefore, is not 
only an exercise in Indian sociology but a 
model for the further investigation of the 
community. 
Marian W. SMITH. 


Communism and Peasaniry : Implications of 
Collectivist Agriculture for Asian Countries. 
Ram Swarup. Calcutta, 1954. Pp. 182. 
$5. 

It is commonly recognized that the impact of 
Russian and especially Chinese developments 
on the countries of Southern Asia will con- 
stitute one of the world’s knottier problems in 
the years tocome. Communism and Peasantry 
is an attempt to discuss the subject from the 
standpoint of Gandhi’s approach to India’s 
chief economic problem—an approach which 
Congress shows signs of abandoning. There 
are several possible ways of dealing with this 
particular theme, and one’s respect for Mr. 
Ram Swarup’s readiness to, as it were, take 
the cow by the horns, is inevitably modified by 
regret over his failure to go more systematically 
into the problem of modernizing India’s peasant 
agriculture without recourse to either Russian 
or American methods. This part of the argu- 
ment is really the core of his book, and one 
cannot help feeling that he would have done 
better to remain content with one major theme, 
instead of branching out into such by-ways as 
the general philosophy of Communism, Stalin’s 
“* purges’’, and the memoirs of Mr. Kravchenko. 
We all want to know what Congress proposes 
to do about the Indian village, whereas most 
of us no longer need to be instructed about 
Lenin’s theory of insurrection, and other 
matters to which the author gives undue 
weight. He is, however, writing for home con- 
sumption, and it may be that Indian democrats 
and socialists need to be reminded from time to 
time that the Communist revolution is no 
picnic, and that Stalin’s extermination of the 
kulaks has failed to solve Russia’s food 
problem. 

On the positive side, the book is a plea for 
small-scale co-operative peasant , and 
for the application of labour-intensive methods, 
in contrast to the capital-intensive processes 
characteristic of North America, where labour 
is scarce and machines are plentiful. As the 
author rightly remarks, mechanization per se 
is no solution for the Indian peasant problem, 
since holdings are too small, too poor and too 
overcrowded to make it pay. He tries indeed 
to steer a middle course between the advocates 
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of collective farming and the more naive 
enthusiasts for capital investment and ‘ Point 
Four’’. on this search for a specifically Indian 
solution, which would also be viable elsewhere 
in Southern Asia, lies the attraction of a book 
whose occasional naivety should not obscure 
the importance of its subject. It must, how- 
ever, be confessed that the author’s dislike of 
industrialism in any shape or form detracts 
from the value of his recommendations. With- 
out large-scale capital investment in heavy 
industry—in advance of any significant 
attempt to improve living standards—one does 
not see how India can win the race against 
time and equip her agriculture with the 
mechanical and chemical implements required 
to give the peasant a better deal. 
G. L. ARNOLD. 


Growing up in the City. J. B. Mays. The 
University Press of Liverpool, 1954. Pp. 
216. 7s. 6d. 

Some Young People. Compiled by Pearl 
Jephcott. Allen & Unwin, 1954. Pp. 168. 
ras. 6d. 


THE important place which these two books 
will occupy in the literature of adolescence 
arises less from the methodology of the investi- 
gations than from the sensitivity of their 
observations and a long and close experi- 
ence of the authors in contact with young 
people. 

Mr. Mays’ special concern is juvenile delin- 
quency in a poor riverside area of Liverpool, 
known to him through his work as Warden of 
the University Settlement. His thesis is the 
influence of the delinquent sub-culture on boys 
growing up and the distinction which must be 
made between the pathological and environ- 
mental delinquent. The former tends to 
become the persistent criminal while the latter 
leaves his delinquent behaviour behind him as 
he grows older. He elaborates this distinction 
by a concise account of existing psychiatric and 
sociological knowledge with particular reference 
to the Chicago ecologists. His main field-work 
consists of interviews with some eighty boys 
who were members of a club and of whom 
certain selected case-histories are included in 
an appendix. But the boys themselves and 
their delinquent activity are interpreted within 
the culture of an underprivileged neighbour- 
hood from which the more enterprising families 
tend to migrate. Not merely is the area 
deprived of its more constructive leaders but 
the resources provided by social and com- 
munity services are totally inadequate for its 
needs. 

In an area of this kind the most powerful 
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influence determining the behaviour of the 
young adolescent is the social tradition of the 
gang, and delinquency may be seen as an im- 
pertant element in this tradition. To counter- 
act the effects of indigenous organizations of 
this kind far more is needed than is available 
through existing resources. The implications 
of Mr. Mays’ study for social policy deserve 
serious attention. Not least among his many 
pertinent suggestions is the proposal to zone 
the central city areas for high priority in social 
welfare. 

The object of the Enquiry sponsored by the 
King George’s Jubilee Trust and so interest- 
ingly described by Miss Jephcott was “ to see 
why a larger proportion of adolescents do not 
belong to youth organizations and why so 
many who do join soon leave”’. Three areas 
were chosen, two urban and one rural. The 
precise reasons given to the investigators by the 
adolescents for leaving the youth organizations, 
as might be expected, in themselves tell us * 
little. A more specifically psychological study 
would be required. But Miss Jephcott most 
certainly succeeds in her description of the 
Youth Service and in the social background 
of the adolescents. As in certain previous 
surveys there is emphasized the cultural 
poverty of these boys and girls, and here 
again the distinction between school 
and modern school children. In ail the areas 
the great majority had at some stage belonged 
to a youth organization, but many had left 
on leaving school or soon afterwards. 

The adolescents’ main criticism was directed 
at the juvenile level of the organizations. The 
girls in particular were critical of a service 
which appeared to be directed largely to the 
needs of boys and failed to take adequate 
account of the claims of mating. As in Mr. 
Mays’ work the ties of the gang or the friend- 
ship group are of predominant importance, and 
the impression is given of a Youth Service more 
concerned with organization and activities than 
with human relations. 

Both books give a lively though discouraging 
account of the social background against which 
large numbers of young people are growing up. 
Both provide valuable information for any 
critical assessment of the social services and in 
particular the Youth Service. Both comment, 
for example, on the absence of any effective 
contact between youth organizations and the 
home. In Miss Jephcott’s study, moreover, 
the failure to deal with the diversity of homes, 
intelligence, age, sex, and interests of adol- 
escents seems to result in an average standard 
to which only the average are willing to 
conform. 


Joun SPENCER. 
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The Mental Hospital. Alfred H. Stanton and 
Morris S. Schwartz. Tavistock Publications 
Ltd., London, 1954. Pp. 492. 35s. 

The Work of the Mental Nurse. Manchester 
Mental Nursing Survey, Manchester Univer- 
sity Press, 1955. Pp. 154. 

Hospitalisation of Mental Patients. World 
Health Organization, Geneva. H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1955. Pp. 100. 6s. 9d. 


THE argument of The Mental Hospital is devel- 
oped from a three years’ project which centred 
on a disturbed ward at Chestnut Lodge Sana- 
tarium. This hospital has features which dis- 
tinguish it from many: the small number of 
beds, the high staff/patient ratio, the use of 
psychotherapy as the main treatment for psy- 
chotics. Its purpose is to protect society, to 
treat patients, to provide a satisfactory life for 
the staff, to teach and research, to make profit ; 
and, after debating the propriety of placing the 
protection of society before treatment, the 
authors justify this order. About the profit 
motive they are uneasy; and it is a pointed 
comment on our values that in this study, 
where the effort to give the facts spares no one, 
the profits are allowed to slip by unknown 
although the hospital was continually in finan- 
cial straits and the fees and costs prohibitively 
high. The satisfaction of the staff is a real 
difficulty. The doctors are well enough served. 
Their life is interesting; they are gaining 
experience and most of them are moving gradu- 
ally into lucrative private practice. But the 
nurses, trained and untrained, are faced with 
spending their active lives in the spartan, 
fatiguing and unzsthetic circumstances of a 
disturbed ward with few future prospects of a 
more liberal portion. 

The authors review hospital life in what they 
call its formal and informal structure, meaning 
by the latter things like morale, staff friend- 
ships and significant symptoms like incontin- 
ence. They point out the close interplay 
between this formal and informal life and con- 
sider that the mental hospital is especially 
suitable for the study of individualism within 
the group. They demonstrate that diffi- 
culties between either doctors or nurses have 
an important effect on the progress of treat- 
ment and how the more disturbed patients’ 
upsets coincide with personal differences of the 
staff and rapidly improve when these are faced 
or settled. They call for a development of 
Administrative Psychiatry, meaning the thera- 
peutic management of the patient’s circum- 
stances and relationships, as a contrasting 
partnership with the internal investigations of 
Psychotherapy. 

If a judgment of causes is allowable, it seems 


that overspending is at the root of all emer- 
gencies; of money, physical energy, mental 
energy, space or time. 

The Work of the Mental Nurse reports a 
survey which was undertaken in 1952-4 to help 
the Manchester Regional Hospital Board to 
solve its difficulty in maintaining the number 
of qualified female nurses. Here are the facts 
clearly presented, but the insistence on 
measurement has made arid reading. That 
job analysis rather misses the bull’s eye when 
dealing with mental nursing, the Director of 
the Survey himself remarks in the thoughtful 
introduction to his conclusions. Had this been 
printed at the beginning, it would have been 
easier to be more receptive to the body of the 
report. 

The Hospitalisation of Mental Patients gives 
a readable summary of the regulations con- 
trolling the management of patients suffering 
from mental illness or defect in the countries 
belonging to the United Nations. 

J. C. Reap. 


Déterminismes sociaux et liberté humaine. 
Georges Gurvitch. Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1955. Pp. 301. 960 frs. 


THE problem of determinism is frequently 
raised in discussions about sociology (and more 
generally about all the sciences dealing with 
man), though it is not a problem which the 
sociologist as such either poses or is specially 
competent to discuss. Since rational specula- 
tion began determinists and indeterminists 
have carried on their philosophical controversy 
and it is no part of the function of the sociolo- 
gist to decide between them. Nevertheless, 
there are particular reasons for the issue being 
so often pressed upon the sociologists. In the 
first place, his generalizations in many cases 
impinge upon the problem, as for instance in 
accounts of the social causes of crime and the 
bearing which these have upon moral responsi- 
bility. Secondly, it has to be admitted that 
sociologists have in the past often turned 
philosopher (confusing the two disciplines), and 
have elaborated theoretical systems which 
implied universal determinism ; a good example 
is Spencer’s doctrine of progress as a “ bene- 
ficent necessity ”’. 

On the other hand, when indeterminists 
argue that sciences of man and society are 
impossible, because of human “ free will ’’, they 
in turn go outside the limits of their compe- 
tence. There are, as a matter of fact, regular- 
ities in human social behaviour, and it is with 
such regularities that sociology is concerned. 
Sociologists formulate laws, explain and pre- 
dict, in the same way as other scientists, though 
generally with less precision and certainty than 
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is attainable in the natural sciences. This 
scientific activity is quite compatible with a 
recognition of contingency and spontaneity in 
other areas of social life. ‘‘ Men make their 
own history, but they do not make it just as 
they please ’’; this observation might be gen- 
eralized to express the view of contemporary 
sociologists. 

The real problem for the sociologist is not 
philosophical but methodological ; he is, I take 
it, properly concerned with the nature and 
scope of sociological laws. The great value of 
Professor Gurvitch’s book is that it deals ex- 
haustively with this problem. Gurvitch first 
re-defines ‘‘ determinism ”’, which in ordinary 
discourse involves the notion of necessity, in 
such a way as to mean by it the regularities 
which are formulated in scientific laws, refer- 
ring to a real orderliness in phenomena. He 
then distinguishes the main types of scientific 
law ; causal laws; evolutionary laws, statistical 
laws (probability), single causal chains, func- 
tional correlations, statements of trends, and 
the integration of particular facts or events into 
larger complexes. The major part of the book 
is then concerned with an examination of the 
role of these types of law in the field of soci- 
ology. - Before going on to discuss this, how- 
ever, I should like to comment on some other 
features of the first part of the book. Once 
determinism has been re-defined in terms of 
observable regularities and scientific laws, the 
determinism /free will discussion is otiose, since 
determinism as defined is logically compatible 
with free will. Professor Gurvitch neverthe- 
less seems inclined to pursue the philosophical 
problem. He discusses human freedom at 
some length and while the analysis is illumin- 
ating the argument seems to be mainly directed 
against a doctrine of universal determinism 
which he has already put aside. The analysis 
is largely phenomenological (i.e. philosophical) ; 
thus Gurvitch writes (p. 81), ‘‘ Human freedom 
can neither be inferred nor explained. ... It 
can only be experienced, lived, essayed, and 
afterwards described. It is a property, a 
primordial and irreducible (i.e. unanalysable) 
characteristic of human experience... .” 
Similarly, in his discussion of -determinism 
there seems to be, outside the re-definition of 
the term, a quest for a refutation of determin- 
ism in the philosophical sense. Gurvitch pro- 
ceeds from Bergson’s distinction between 
mathematical time and duration (which Berg- 
son used to “‘ refute ” determinism), to a much 
more elaborate classification of eight ‘‘ tem- 
poral orders ” which are to be distinguished in 
the sphere of social phenomena. The point of 
postulating these temporal orders seems to be 
that since they comprise different combinations 


of freedom and determinism, and since they are 
distinct, we are obliged to recognize a plurality 
of determinisms and not a single universal 
determinism. But their status remains 
obscure ; it is not clear whether the statements 
about the temporal orders refer to subjective 
experiences of time in different social contexts, 
to sociological constructs, or to real phenomena 
which are part of the furniture of the cosmos. 
If they refer to the latter, the criticism which 
was made of Bergson, namely that all his state- 
ments about duration assumed that there was 
a single temporal order, that of mathematical 
time, seems equally destructive of these more 
elaborate distinctions. The principal objec- 
tion to these aspects of the introductory dis- 
cussion is, however, that they properly belong 
to a different type of discussion of determinism, 
and do not in fact have mack bearing on the 
later analysis. 

The major part of the book, as I have said, 
is devoted to an examination of the range of 
sociological laws. This is comprehensive and 
illuminating, and the form of the analysis 
enhances its interest. Gurvitch studies soci- 
ological laws in relation to the different spheres 
and levels of social reality which he has distin- 
guished in his general sociological theory (cf. 
La vocation actuelle de la sociologie, 1950). The 
levels of social reality are considered in six 
major categories: the ecological basis; the 
level of organizations and organized groups ; 
signs, models and rules ; social roles and atti- 
tudes ; symbols, ideas and values; and col- 
lective mental phenomena. The spheres of 
social reality are the forms of sociability, social 
groups and global societies. For the first time, 
in the present book, Gurvitch outlines a 
typology of global societies and he gives, at the 
end, a brief account of the four major types of 
global society (organized capitalism, fascist 
society, centralized collectivism, and pluralistic 
collectivism), which he regards as being in 
conflict in the contemporary world. Thus the 
analysis of social determinisms also involves an 
application to empirical material of the set of 
categories which Gurvitch has proposed for the 
study of social phenomena. The usefulness of 
the categories is shown here, especially in the 
analysis of social classes and of the main types 
of global society. This conceptual apparatus 
seems adequate to the complexity and muta- 
bility of the reality with which it deals ; it is 
necessarily complex and abstract but when 
applied in empirical study is more recognizably 
relevant to society as directly experienced than 
many alternative systems which appear at first 
sight simpler and less remote. 

Professor Gurvitch’s conclusions are libertar- 
ian and optimistic. Not only is determinism 
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incomplete and limited at each level and in each 
sphere of social reality, but there is an oppor- 
tunity at the present time for human beings 
to establish their control over social forces by 
conscious social planning. Gurvitch recognizes 
that planning itself may come into conflict with 
human freedom, but he observes that this 
depends upon a whole range of conditions 
within which the planning takes place, and he 
contrasts in this respect the four contemporary 
types of global society. Human freedom is 
never definitively assured, but neither is it ever 
excluded by the “nature of things”. His 
conclusions closely resemble those of two great 
sociologists of the nineteenth century, Marx and 
Hobhouse (Gurvitch makes clear his respect for 
Marx, while disparaging, in my view unjustly, 
the work of Hobhouse) ; the most likely road 
to freedom lies through rational control of the 
environment. This is a welcome change from 
the fashionable neo-Weberian pessimism which 
sees in contemporary societies only problems 
of bureaucratic organization. 
T. B. BotToMorE. 


Conflict (translated Kurt H. Wolff) and The 
Web of Group Affiliations (translated Rein- 
hard Bendiz). Georg Simmel. Foreword 
by Everett C. Hughes. The Free Press, 
Glencoe, Illinois. Pp. 195. $3.50. 


Any making of the work of Simmel more easily 


available to the English-speaking world is to be 
welcomed. The present translations lack the 
verve of the originals, but they are accurate, 
lucid and even on occasion felicitous. The first 
and more important essay is particularly 
valuable at a time when the ideology of neo- 
conservatism and certain theoretical biases 
ultimately stemming from Durkheim’s func- 
tionalism both combine to suggest the primacy 
of static elements in social structure and of con- 
formity in public and private morals. In a 
sense what Simmel is doing here is to illustrate 
some of Mill’s theses On Liberty from social 
data. Of course he goes further, for he would 
be untrue to himself if he did not illustrate his 
argument with the constant analysis of specific 
human relations—in particular relations involv- 
ing only a few participants. This analysis 
establishes the ‘‘ sociologically positive char- 
acter of conflict’’, and in doing soSimmel makes 
contribution after contribution to a genuine 
sociological dynamics. Another way of put- 
ting the same thing would be to say that he 
shows how conflict is, in a sense not trivial, a 
form of association, as basic as harmony in the 
making of social structure. 

The second essay is less significant, but it is 
a useful contribution to sociological theory in 
its own right, and it ought also to prove stimu- 
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lating fare for students of sociology or social 
anthropology. It is indeed striking how 
British anthropologists since Simmel have 
paralleled his conclusions without, apparently, 
much acquaintance with his writings. Such 
translations as Professor Wolff's earlier volume 
and the present selection should go far to 
remedy our ignorance. It would be pleasant 
if the centenary of Simmel’s birth—1858— 
could be celebrated by a larger selection of his 
essays and short volumes in English. The 
reviewer would in particular welcome a version 
of his Probleme der Geschichtsphilosophie and 
excerpts from the Philosophie des Geldes. 
D. G. Macrag. 


For a Science of Social Man : Convergencies in 
Anthropology, Psychology and Sociology. 
John Gillin (ed.). The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1954. Pp. 289. 28s. 


Tuts book consists of eight essays covering the 
relations of the subjects mentioned in the title 
by arranging them in pairs. To the sociologist 
presumably the most interesting articles are 
those by G. P. Murdock on sociology and 
anthropology, Talcott Parsons on psychology 
and sociology, Howard Becker on anthropology 
and sociology, and T. M. Newcomb on sociology 
and psychology. The book is obviously the 
result of careful planning and is probably the 
best short introduction available to the present 
state of the social sciences, other than economics 
and political science, in contemporary America. 
The impression is inevitably ‘‘ bitty ’’, and this 
is the consequence of two things—an unavoid- 
able unevenness of growth which is itself proof 
of vitality, and an avoidable failure of liaison 
between disciplines which has plagued the social 
sciences for half a century. 

The book is sub-titled ‘‘ convergencies ’’, and 
it certainly illustrates that in America, at least, 
the distinctions between the subjects with 
which it is concerned are becoming less and 
less real and the common ground of fact and 
theory is constantly growing. The British 
reader may be a little surprised by the differ- 
ences of the American view of anthropology 
and that to which we are accustomed. Anthro- 
pologists have always been a clan given to 
internal feuds, and some of these feuds certainly 
spill over into Murdock’s pages. Parson’s 
paper is probably the clearest statement he has 
yet given us of his present position and of the 
growth of the influence of psychology in his 
own work. Itis a lucid and useful paper rather 
on Parson’s own position than on the relations 
between psychology and sociology at large. 
Newcomb’s paper is less personal and prebably 
gives us as good a statement of the American 
situation as can be hoped for. 
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Howard Becker’s paper is far less tied to 
purely American perspectives. It is written 
with a lightness and audacity which are re- 
freshing in this somewhat solemn volume. 
Just because he ranges more widely, so is he 
more open to criticism and the British reader 
may be a little offended by those paragraphs 
devoted to them, especially when Becker 
expresses the hope that we “‘ will not only 
continue to recover... near paralysis... 
but will progressively increase [our] speed of 
convalescence and four] utilization of the 
remedies offered by sociologists of other 
countries ”’. 

It may be stated in conclusion that the 
greatest merit of this book is that it ought to 
save the British reader from having to wade 
through the longeurs of verbose and numerous 
American treatises. 

Donatp G. MacRae. 


Historical Inevitability. Auguste Comte Mem- 
orial Trust Lecture No. 1. Isaiah Berlin, 
C.B.E., M.A. Oxford University Press, 
1954. Pp. 78. 8s. 6d. 


Tus is the contribution by a distinguished 
philosopher and historian of ideas to the prob- 
lem of determinism. As such, it is somewhat 
disappointing, and it is interesting to speculate 
why so. Two souls cohabit within Mr. Berlin’s 
breast: not necessarily two warring souls, 
but their symbiosis does not seem over-fruitful. 

One is the post-war Oxonian philosopher and 
participant in the “‘ linguistic ’’ movement in 
philosophy—a very characteristic intellectual 
species whom one cannot here define further— 
and the other the idiosyncratic Mr. Berlin, the 
impressionistic word-painter of outlooks and 
attitudes who with a few sentences—albeit very 
long sentences—can give the listener, and to a 
much lesser extent perhaps the reader, the 
feeling of having entered the minds and reason- 
ings of other people or periods, or of better 
understanding his own. 

On su inspection, it would seem that 
the contribution of the linguistic philosopher to 
this particular work is small. He emerges, 
indeed, as when we are told—en passant, but 
flatly—that the distinction between words 
which are about things and words which are 
about words is the central distinction of philo- 
sophy, or when Schopenhauer is blamed in a 
footnote for trying to “say the unsayable ”’ 
(alas, even agreeing with Mr. Berlin that the 
historian need not abstain from moral judg- 
ments will not make me blame Hannibal for 
not equipping his infantry with skis). He also 
contributes a note of bathos, for 
whereas the allusions of the historian of ideas 
are always to what one might call the Third 
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Programme of European history from Plato 
onwards, the linguistic philosopher gives at 
one place a list of supporters of a certain view 
which begins with ‘“ Hobbes, Locke, Hume”, 
but includes a thinker called Nowell-Smith. 
(It is interesting to note that Mr. Berlin dis- 
sociates himself from the Linguistic “‘ dis- 
solution ’’ of the problem of freedom.) But in 
a subtler and negative way he is all-too-present 
and, one suspects, harmfully so, supplying 
premises and assumptions about what can and 
cannot be done by thought, contributing thus 
to the thinness of the positive conclusions and 
lack of originality of many of the ideas pre- 
sented. There is no room within the actual 
present ritual of advanced philosophy for a 
treatment of the problem of determinism which 
both takes it seriously and deals with the argu- 
ments of determinism in detail as they were 
presented, rather than with a simplified model. 
In consequence, the conclusion to be reached 
is bound to be ‘‘ commonsensical ’’—as it is— 
and the impressionistic historian of ideas is 
left to do his job with his easy brilliance but 
with less thoroughness and illumination than 
if his activities mattered (or, for that matter, 
if he did not feel so alone with his mate). 
Concerning this latter character, the painter of 
ideas, one cannot but remark on how much 
more readable he is if one imagines—as easily 
one can—Mr. Berlin’s sonorous voice and 
accompanying manner: one hardly knows 
what to recommend to those who, lacking the 
impression of the original, cannot conjure up 
the accompanying idea. 
ERNEST GELLNER. 


Toynbee und das Problem der Geschichte : eine 
Auseinandersetzung mit dem Evolutionismus. 
Ernst F. J. Zahn. Koln & Opladen, West- 
deutscher Verlag, 1954. 


Tus is the most searching and temperate 
criticism of Toynbee’s Study of History that has 
yet appeared, more considered than anything 
that Geyl has written, and conducted with the 
necessary philosophical and sociological equip- 
ment. Zahn explains Toynbee’s curious 
neglect of Burckhardt, Dilthey, Huizinga and 
Croce, as well as of the sociological develop- 
ments of the past fifty years, by describing his 
system as fundamentally Bergsonian, ‘‘ putting 
history radically in the service of evolu- 
tionish ’’. Toynbee has transported the old 
unilinear scheme from history as a whole to 
within each of his civilizations separately ; his 
inattention to more modest modern sociological 

like ‘‘ social change " and “‘ cultural 
lag’ prevents his allowing that a civilization 
can be progressing in some respects and retro- 
gressing in others. He hypostasizes both the 
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élan vital as a collective principle and also the 
process of challenge-and-response. Against his 
intention he thus involves himself in a new 
determinism: man’s freedom is lost if it is 
made dependent on events of a higher order. 
He transforms a stimulus into an efficient 
cause. Challenge is not prior to response in 
time ; the metaphor is useful only if it is 
understood structurally than temporally: the 
same event will be a challenge, from the point 
of view of the totality of circumstances, and a 
response, from the point of view of mankind. 
In his treatment of mythology, Toynbee finds 
the same kernel of truth in all myths, and seeks 
to use this as a scientific principle for interpret- 
ing historical movements; he thus transfers 
conclusions which may be validly drawn from 
the study of one realm of reality to the dis- 
cussion of another, and confuses different 
spheres of mental life ; his ‘‘ empiricism ” is a 
kind of illegitimate speculation. Zahn writes 
before the last four volumes were published ; 
but in a concluding section he discusses the 
Reith Lectures, and points out the difficulties 
in the political application of Toynbee’s concept 
of ‘‘ Westernization ”’, since Toynbee provides 
no firm criteria for judging whether, e.g., 
modern Turkey is a revitalized Islamic state, 
a Western neophyte, or something specifically 
new. It is the strength of Zahn’s essay that 


he understands that critical estimate of Toyn- 
bee’s work is not exhausted by demolishing its 


logical structure. He pays tribute to Toyn- 
bee’s erudition and powers of synthesis, and to 
the intellectual excitement he offers. Perhaps 
Toynbee is not so dependent on Bergson as 
Zahn argues. Toynbee’s system is essentially 
eclectic : its foundations are the historians of 
classical antiquity, and Bergson is only one of 
the many buttresses of different styles and 
random materials which support the building. 
And this variety and incoherence of philosophy 
and method may be strength as well as weak- 
ness, making a book whose parts are greater 
than the whole, with a lasting vitality because 
there will always be found facets of it that are 
apposite and intellectually congenial. 
MarRTIN WIGHT. 


Two Studies in Soviet Controls: Communism 
and the Russian Peasant. Herbert S. Diner- 
stein. Moscow in Crisis. Leon Goufé and 
Herbert S. Dinerstein. With a Foreword by 
Philip E. Moseley. The Free Press, Glencoe, 
Illinois, Pp. xiv + 254. 

THESE two studies, by members of the social 

science division of the Rand Corporation, 

though quite unrelated in subject matter, are 
closely related both in object and in method. 

The object in each case was to produce, as part 
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of a programme of research for the United 
States Air Force, an analysis of an aspect of 
the strength and weakness of Soviet power and 
control in action. The first study deals with 
the ever present problem of controlling or 
cajolling the recalcitrant peasant. The second 
deals with a few critical days in Moscow when, 
in face of the German threat, controls almost 
broke down. The method followed in each 
case is to analyse the available material, not 
only in published Soviet sources, but also in 
the accounts of eye-witnesses now living in the 
West. There can be nothing but praise for the 
generous use made of these eye-witness stories, 
because they form a necessary corrective to 
what can be gleaned from reading between the 
lines of the exaggerated and usually unreliable 
Soviet accounts of their own society. 

In spite of the similarity of purpose and 
method, the two studies are of very unequal 
merit: where the first tells us little that is 
new the second, much shorter, study is a real 
contribution to knowledge. The study of the 
peasant problem deals at length with the 
familiar picture of an unimaginative bureau- 
cratic machine pitted against unco-operative 
individualists—with all the consequent in- 
efficiency, corruption, and frustration. But 
the material remains unrelated to government 
policy—although the book was published this 
year, there is a whole chapter on MTS control 
over the collective farms which apparently 
takes no account of the fact that this system of 
control was radically altered in 1953. To the 
important question of the relative failure or 
success of the different shifts in the policy of 
agricultural control—more or less incentive, 
more or less dragooning, etc.—this study 
supplies no answer. 

The study of Moscow in crisis, between the 
16th and 19th October 1941, is sober, scholarly 
and a most valuable sidelight on the behaviour 
of a dictatorship at all levels in an emergency. 
For three days the authorities seemed out of 
control, and the writers skilfully assess and 
dissect the doubts, fears, loyalties and reactions 
of rulers and ruled during these days. There 
was no rebellion. But, except in the case of 
those whose chances of survival were closely 
linked to the survival of the régime, neither 
was there any loyalty to the communist system. 
The authors are somewhat naively surprised 
by ‘‘ the absence of an attempt at organized 
political action against the régime ”’ (page 217). 
The answer surely is that if the Soviet public 
possessed such exceptional talent for rapid and 
spontaneous political action in a crisis, the 
dictatorship would not have survived until 
1941. 

LEONARD SCHAPIRO, 
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Die Entwicklung dev Kriegswaffen und ihr 
Zusammenhang mit der Sozialordnung. L. v. 
Wiese (ed.). Kélner Universitats-Verlag, 
1953. Pp. 156. 

THE book under review consists of five parts 

of very uneven quality. Part II, in which 

Professor W. E. Mihlmann discusses the in- 

fluence of war technique on social life of primi- 

tive peoples, is undoubtedly the best : it shows 

a competent and erudite sociologist at work. 

It contains a number of interesting pieces of 

information drawn from recondite sources. 

Although the author does not put forth any 

new theories, he does add to the body of 

evidence supporting generalizations made by 

Max Weber, Thurnwald and the reviewer. 

For this reason his contribution is useful to all 

investigators in this field. Moreover, it can 

be recommended to those who wish to obtain 
some idea about the sociological aspects of 
primitive warfare with the least expenditure of 
time. Professor Mihlmann’s essay probably 


constitutes the best introduction to the subject | 


which can be found within the compass of 38 
pages. 

Part III, written by Professor Volkmann and 
dealing with classical antiquity, displays less 
sociological sophistication. It is also less 
original as far as the factual data are con- 
cerned, in the sense that all the information 
given, which cannot be found in standard 
military histories, concerns unimportant 
details. However, not everybody who would 
like to know something about the influence of 
military technique on the social life of these 
peoples can go through the voluminous writings 
of Delbriick. To such readers Professor Volk- 
mann’s essay can be highly recommended as a 
sound and well written short introduction. 
The few unnecessary asides in hortatory vein 
do not affect the value of the work seriously. 

Parts I, II and V came from under the pen of 
Col. Stotton. Part I is supposed to trace the 
general development of the use of weapons, but 
contains nothing but empty rhetorics. Parts 
IV and V, which treat Middle Ages and Modern 
Times, are a hodge-podge of bits of information 
which can be found in any history of warfare, 
seasoned with rhetorics vacillating between 
glorification of martial ardour and half-hearted 
pacifism born of a defeat. Neither scientific 
attitude nor systematic reasoning can be 
detected. It is really surprising that his con- 
tributions are included in a book which is 
supposed to be sociological. 

Strangely, only Professor Mihlmann men- 
tions works on sociology of war. Neither 
Quincy Wright’s important Study of War nor 
Max Jahn’s old (and German) classic seem to 
have been known to the authors. 
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The Introduction by the editor is purely 
formal. 
S. ANDRZEJEWSKI. 


The Redistribution of Income in Post-war 
Britain. A. M. Cartter.. Yale University 
Press (London : Geoffrey Cumberlege), 1955. 
Pp. 254. 40s. 

It has fallen to an American to undertake the 

first full-scale repeat of Barna’s Redistribution 

of Income through Public Finance in 1937. It 
is not an exact repeat: for example, Mr. 

Cartter is concerned only with central govern- 

ment “ to focus attention on the fiscal activities 

of the Labour Government in a particular 
year ’’. 

In essence the author is trying to record the 
net effects of taxation and the benefits of 
government expenditure on eleven different 
income groups. This, of course, does not 
record the total redistributive effects of govern- 
ment policies. The base line—a situation of no 
taxation and no government expenditure—is a 
theoretical phantasy. The study is one of 
fiscal technique within a political policy rather 
than of the policy itself. Only vertical re- 
distribution is measured. Redistribution over 
time and between families of different size are 
given but brief mention. 

The year chosen for the study is 1948/9. 
This is unfortunate. It is neither the old 
regime nor the new: for the major post-war 
development of the social services occurred 
during the period. Mr. Cartter makes explicit 
throughout the assumptions and methods he 
has used, but he seems a little too confident 
about the accuracy of his calculations. There 
are three major fields for error. First, cal- 
culations of this kind are balanced on the 
weakest point of economics—the theory of 
distribution. We cannot be sure of the actual 
incidence of profits taxes or the national in- 
surance contributions. Secondly, no compre- 
hensive data of the expenditure of different 
income groups after the war was available, and, 
in particular, no really reliable information has 
been published concerning expenditure on 
drink and tobacco which dominate the indirect 
taxes. The calculations used are developed 
from pre-war estimates and guesswork—"“ the 
duty on beer has been assumed to be equal per 
male adult in each income group’. In the 
case of purchase tax the estimates of incidence 
are ingenious, but even the most intelligent a 
priori reasoning can go wrong. Thirdly, there 
is no secure information for distributing the 
benefits of the social services between income 
groups; and the author’s guesses are not 
always happy. For example, educational 
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expenditure has been distributed per capita 
among those assumed to be using state schools ; 
and persons aged 15 to 65 only consume about 
a quarter of the cost of the National Health 
Service! Children cost about five times more 
than the aged because they get the infectious 
diseases! Seven per cent of expenditure on 
scholarships and maintenance allowances bene- 
fited families with incomes greater than £500. 
These possibilities of error made it unduly 
meticulous to distribute between income groups 
the last thousand pounds which the Ministry 
of Supply spent on watches. 

Despite these reservations the general picture 
presented is obviously true, and the value of 
the book lies in its comparisons of the distribu- 
tive effects of different taxes and of inequality 
at different periods in Great Britain and the 
United States. The reader should, however, 
be on his guard when reading those tables in 
which indivisible government expenditures 
such as defence are divided between income 
groups. There is noticeably more redistribu- 
tion in Britain now than there was before the 
war and inequality is considerably less here 
than in the United States. But about three 
quarters of the population fall into two of the 
income groups used. It is at these ranges 
where potential errors are important and one 
should hesitate to conclude that redistribution 
works smoothly up the income scale. 

Mr. Cartter allows himself some shallow com- 
ments on the social services. The cost of the 
“ unrationed ”’ health programme ran to about 
£400 million by 1950, which “‘ was probably 
about 75 per cent greater than the amount the 
nation spent on health privately before the new 
programme went into effect’. ‘‘ Near-starva- 
tion-level poverty has been almost completely 
absent since 1940.”’ It would have been wiser 
to confine the book to a statistical analysis. 

BRIAN ABEL-SMITH. 


People of Plenty. Economic Abundance and 
the American Character. David M. Potter. 
The University of Chicago Press, 1954. 
Pp. xxvii+ 219. 26s. 


PROFESSOR PoTTER’s book is the latest addition 
to the growing array of works attempting to 
interpret and explain the American national 
character. It does not purport to say anything 
new about what this character is, following in 
this respect the generally accepted view, and 
concentrating on the forces which moulded it. 
Without nullifying the contributions of Mar- 
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garet Mead, Rieseman, Gorer and others, this 
book restores the perspective. It demonstrates 
that no matter how babies might be nursed or 
what might be the peculiarities of family life 
among immigrants, the features considered to 
be distinctively American could never have 
come into existence without the all-pervading 
influence of economic abundance. This thesis 
appears unassailable. It is not altogether new 
but it has never, to my knowledge, been so 
forcibly and elegantly stated. It is illegiti- 
mate, however, to imply, as Professor Potter 
seems to do, that given opulence the American 
national character could not have become 
anything but what it is. There is no reason 
to assume that opulence uniquely determines 
national character. Clearly, there are other 
determinants as well. For example, it can be 
asserted with assurance that the American 
character would be very’ different from what 
it is if the U.S.A. did not enjoy the immunity 
from serious external danger, without which 
its loose political structure could not have 
survived. 

In the chapter in which the author shows that 
the growth of wealth was a necessary condition 
of widespread upward mobility, he points out 
that the immigration facilitated it greatly. 
This remark deserves to be emphasized. We 
can go even further and say that large-scale 
immigration was an indispensable condition of 
widespread ascension of the native population. 
This is so obvious yet so often overlooked. It 
is impossible for everybody to improve his 
relative position. The Americans could feel 
that nearly all of them are ascending in status 
because the lowest rungs on the ladder were 
being vacated by the American born and taken 
over by foreigners. 

The book contains many interesting ideas on 
variegated topics: one of them is that the 
spaciousness of houses, by permitting physical 
isolation of children, affects their mentality in 
a peculiar way. 

Professor Potter is not quite free from the 
inclination, common among American writers, 
to assume ignorance on the part of the readers. 
Thus, for instance, he devotes few pages to the 
explanation of the difference between potential 
and utilized wealth. Furthermore, his re- 
marks on some medical questions do not appear 
to be sound. But these are very minor 
criticisms. The book is pleasantly free from 
the rampant disease of pompous verbosity. 

S. ANDRZEJEWSKI. 
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